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By JAMES ParTON Hanry 


HAT is it makes my city—not her towers, 
\ \ Her marts or wharves, her teeming tenements. 
These be but parts, something transcends them all, 
A spirit thing—an essence, genius, soul — 
Which wakens through her moil to consciousness, 
And whispers to her peoples, that she lives. 
All those that love her she bids band themselves 
To work together that she gain in grace, 
To work together that she stand secure, 
’Gainst evils which would rob her of her fame; 
To work, until each worker comes to see 
Her very self as builded not of stone, 
But a vast structure made of conscious clay 
And dumbly voiceless only to the dumb. 
This living thing, my city seems to me — 
So proud she stands—so splendid on her hills. 
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ST. FRANCIS RECEIVING THE STIGMATA JAN VAN EYCK 


THE JOHN G. JOHNSON COLLECTION: 


BY FRANK JEWETT MATHER, JR. 


John G. Johnson died at his home in Philadelphia on April 14, 1917. ~By will he bequeathed his residence on 
Broad Street and his wonderful art collection to the City of Philadelphia, as a public museum to be maintained by 
the city, provided it accept the bequest within six months. Failing to do so the paintings are to go to the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, New York. 

This article describing the collection was written originally for and published in the New York Hvening Pest. 
Mr. Frank Jewett Mather, Jr., the author, Marquand Professor of Art, at Princeton University is, we believe, 
the foremost authority in this country on this subject, and as he is at the present time too fully engaged in war 
work to rewrite what he had once written, we have been glad to avail ourselves of his perfmission and permission 
of the New York Evening Post to reprint herewith this informing review and estimate.—THE EprTor. 


OR nearly forty years the late John meyers, Wideners, Mr. Frick, and Mrs. 

G. Johnson hunted pictures with the John L. Gardner notably—but no other 
unslacking zeal of an amateur and the American collection so comprehensively 
increasing knowledge of a scholar. The illustrates at a high level of quality the 
result is a collection of some fifteen hundred whole course of European painting; in- 
numbers, approximately as large as the deed no other single gallery in the world has 
galleries of Munich and Vienna, and of | to my knowledge, so inclusive and instruct- 


remarkable composition. In the posses- ive a character for the student. 
sion of masterpieces other American col- Mr. Johnson’s most intimate preference 


lectors outdid Mr. Johnson—the Have- was for the realistic painters of Northern 
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Europe, whether the primitives of Flanders 
or the genre masters of later Holland. He 
had more than a hundred Flemish prim- 
itives and nearly as many examples dis- 
tributed between the kindred Gothic schools 
of France, Germany, and Spain. His tiny 
Jan Van Eyck, “St. Francis Receiving the 
Stigmata,” is, unless a man’s portrait in the 
same collection be indeed by the great 
master, the only work of the founder of the 
Bruges school which has come to America. 
Of its sort it is unsurpassed. Two parts 
of a large triptych by Rogier de la Pasture, 
a Crucifixion, represents the tragic inten- 
sity of the school of Tournai and its ex- 
traordinary delicacy of color. The gentler 
mood of Rogier is exemplified by a little 
Madonna. Rogier’s master, Robert Cam- 
pin, until recently known as the Maitre 
de Flémalle, is present in two panels, not 
to mention additional school pieces. The 
allied school of Louvain is represented at 
its source in two pictures by Dirk Bouts, 
one of the famous Moses before the “Burning 
Bush”’ from the Rodolphe Kann collection. 
For a masterful portrait of a canon with 
a patron saint I have tentatively suggested 
an attribution to Jacques Daret, of Tournai. 
The gentler, declining phase of the 
school of Bruges grows out of Hans Mem- 
ling by whom there is one not very im- 
portant example, and is exquisitely con- 
_cluded by Gerard David and by his shadow 
Adriaen Isenbrant. Mr. Johnson owned 
five Davids, two being important, and two 
Isenbrants. The old Gothic school of 
Flanders variously broke up in the restless 
realism of the Antwerp followers of Quentin 
Matsys, in the landscape idyllism of 
Joachim Patinir, and in the diabolism of the 
great caricaturist, Jerome Bosch. The 
first phase may be traced in minor examples 
on Mr. Johnson’s walls; there are two good 
Patinirs, and no less than seven Bosches, 
No public museum has so many authentic 
works by this sharp moralizer of the times. 
The parallel Gothic schools of Germany, 
France, and Spain offer very few master- 
pieces, but much that is idiomatic and 
charming. We have few names of artists; 
instead conventional designations by the 
_eritics. Of the schools of the upper and 
lower Rhine of Suabia and Westphalia Mr. 
. Johnson owned some fifty examples. These 
‘included great rarities, a delightful little 
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enthroned Madonna, by Meister Wilhelm, 
of Cologne, and Christ Taken to Prison, 
by Martin Schongauer. The early Ger- 
mans excelled in portraiture, and here Mr. 
Johnson accumulated an important series 
led by a characteristic Diirer and including 
Conrad Faber, Martin Schaffner of Ulm, 
and the Cranachs. 

The real father of genre painting in the 
North is Pieter Brueghel, the Elder, who 
died at Brussels in 1569. By him Mr. 
Johnson owned two splendid examples, 
one a parable, ““The Shepherd Fleeing from 
the Wolf,” the other a racy study of peasant 
manners, “The Village Marriage.”’ 

The peculiar brilliancy of the Dutch 
school of the seventeenth century stems 
largely from Frans Hals, of Haarlem. It 
shows Mr. Johnson’s art that he passed 
over the more ostentatious examples, and 
let the representation of Hals stand on 
two of those admirable little heads of 
children in which the maximum of brio 
and humor is combined with an unwonted 
tenderness. Dirk Hals is a harder artist 
to come by than his more famous elder 
brother, but Mr. Johnson obtained two 
superlative examples, a portrait and a 
conversation piece. Capitally represented 
is the Hals succession in clever and most 
truthful compositions by J. M. Molenaer, 
Judith Luister, and Pieter Codde. There 
is no more versatile imitator of the dexter- 
ity and humor of Hals than Jan Steen. 
He explored every humor of Dutch life 
with a singular half machine sympathy. 
Mr. Johnson bought no less than a dozen 
Steen’s representing every phase of his 
activity. There is a capital doctor pic- 
ture, a number of the famous convivial 
scenes, and a lovely little masterpiece 
with children’s portraits called “Grace 
before Meat.’ Of the more sedate genre 
Adriaen Van Ostade there are four ex- 
amples. The master of the pot house style 
is not a Dutchman, but a vagabond 
Fleming, Adriaen Brouwer, wastrell yet 
artist to the finger tips. By him Mr. 
Johnson possessed seven pictures, includ- 
ing one of those intimate landscapes, of 
excessive rarity, which so strangely fore- 
cast the mood of the men of 1830. By 
Brouwer’s fellow townsmen and_ later 
contemporary David Teniers there are 
ten pictures, and so it goes through many 
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a minor delightful artist almost unknown 
to the historian of painting. 

Of the courtly Dutch painters, the 
collection contains excellent pictures by 
Vermeer, the Guitar Player; by Terborch, 
Metsu, and the Mierises. Of that rare 
painter of interiors, Pieter de Hooch, there 
are six paintings including besides the 
typical subjects, a very early barnyard 
scene, and two town prospects of unusual 
size. The display of rural and landscape art 
is singularly complete. Mr. Johnson man- 
aged to get a good example of that rarest 
and most enigmatic of Dutch landscapists, 
Hercules Seghers. There are Goyens, 
Ruysdaels, Cuyps, Hobbemas, Capelles, 
Van den Veldes in almost confusing abund- 
ance, and generally in good quality. For 
the work of Govert Camphuysen, most of 
which has masqueraded under such names 
as Paul Potter and Metsu, Mr. Johnson 
had a peculiar liking. He bought all that 
he could lay hands on. The catalogue, 
published in 1914, contains six, and there 
will be subsequent additions. 

It was often Mr. Johnson’s practice to 
represent the greatest artists rather by 
their more revealing sketches than by 
finished work. This course he took very 
wisely with John Constable, Rubens, and 
Rembrandt. Of his nine Rembrandts, six 
are portrait sketches of freest workman- 
ship and great intensity of character. 
The finished work includes two master- 
pieces, the great still life, ““The Slaughtered 
Ox,” and the strangely idyllic ‘Finding 
of Moses,” the most delicately romantic 
of all Rembrandts. In all there are about 
three hundred pictures of the Dutch and 
Flemish realistic schools of the Seventeenth 
Century. Every important artist is present 
and dozens of obscure masters as well, 
many of whom are accomplished painters 
and observers of life. 

The diplomat painter, Peter Paul Rubens, 
is of course the link between Flanders 
and the great art of the Italian Renaissance. 
His florid yet vigorous design is happily 
shown in about a dozen of those lovely 
sketches, which, unlike his studio product, 
he tossed off himself with the lightest and 
most joyous of hands. Here are admirable 
religious compositions, Abraham and Mel- 
chisedec, Paul at Lystra; a portrait group 
of the artist with his second wife, Heléne 
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Fourment, and their two children. There 
are also animal pieces and_ landscapes. 
These things are the very foundation stones 
of that painting which we call modern. 
The whole course of things may be traced 
in this collection, through the early Eng- 
lish precursors, Hogarth, Reynolds, and 
Gainsborough, to Géricault, Delacroix, 
Constable, and the Barbizon men, till the 
tradition totters in Pisarro and Monet. 
Among the numerous direct followers of 
Rubens may be mentioned in passing only 
Sir Anthony van Dyck. His aristocratic 
and flexible art is exemplified in half-a- 
dozen examples, none of highest importance. 

The largest group in the collection is: 
the Italian, with about four hundred pic- 
tures. In this field no such completeness: 
is possible as in the northern schools. 
The greatest Italian pictures, especially 
those in fresco, can happily never come: 
into the market. Mr. Johnson had no 
Giotto, no Leonardo, no Gliorgione, no 
Raphael, no Michelangelo, and his single 
Titian was an indifferent example. But. - 
lacking these dii majores he virtually had 
everything else. The display is neces-- 
sarily fragmentary, predellas parted from 
their altar-pieces, wings without their 
central panels, etc., but it is extraordinarily 
various and attractive. Some schools are: 
shown nearly complete. I recall no Sienese: 
painter of importance between the year 
1300 and 1500, save Simone Martini and 
Ambrogio Lorenzetti, who is not in some 
fashion represented>.on the walls The 
list includes a monumental Madonna by 
Pietro Lorenzetti, two fantastically lovely 
Sassettas, panels by Sano di Pietro, 
Vecchietta, Matteo da Siena, and Ne- 
roccio, with a number of works by that 
alluring eccentric, Giovanni di Paolo. 
While this is the most complete series, 
it is outweighed perhaps b¥ such items 
in the Florentine list as Bernardo Daddi, 
Agnolo Gaddi, Lorenzo Monaco, Fra 
Angelico, Pesellino, Masaccio Benozzo 
Gozzoli, Sandro Botticelli, Domenico Ghir- 
landaio, Fra Bartolommeo, Andrea del 
Sarto, and Pontormo. There is extant 
no more equisite primitive work than the 
predella by Botticelli devoted to the legend 
of the Magdalen. A somewhat forbidding 
male portrait by the same artist is also of 
great rarity and importance. 
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The schools of Umbria and the Marches 
are less fully represented, but there are 
four little panels by the last great master 
from this region, Luca Signorelli. Go- 
ing a little further north one finds Ferrara, 
Cosimo Tura, Ercole de’ Roberti, and 
Dosso Dossi. The Milanese school is 
shown in its most engaging primitive 
phase in Foppa and Bergognone, and al- 
most too fully in the saccharine imitators 
of Leonardo da Vinci. The very able 
portraiture of this region is’ shown in 
two excellent Predises. The school of 
Padua presents a very fine piece, an “‘Adora- 
tion of the Magi,” from the studio of the 
chief master, Andrea Mantegna. Man- 
tegna’s best scholar, Antonio Correggio, is 
exemplified in a sadly damaged, but still 
delightful, panel, the early Holy Fmaily, 
once in the gallery of the Hohenzollern 
Prince of Sigmaringen. 

Venice and its artistic dependencies 
on the mainland claim about one hundred 
pictures. These include works of the three 
members of the Vivarini family of Murano, 
an admirably vivid and genial portrait 
head by Antonello da Messina, who by 
courtesy and influence may be reckoned 
a Venetian; splendid examples of Crivelli, 
and a good piece by Antonello’s rarest 
follower, Jacopo de’ Barbari. Returning 
to things central in the school, there is a 
very delicate early Madonna, signed by 
the head of the school, Giovanni Bellini; 
there are studio pieces representing the 
style of his brother, Gentile, and an 
admirable mythological panel by Gentile’s 
most able follower, Vittorio Carpaccio. 
Akin to Giovanni’s sweet stateliness is 
Bartolommeo Montagna, who is present 
in a superb profile of a Benedictine monk. 
in a small Madonna, and in a monumental 
Madonna Enthroned. Montagna’s some- 
time imitator, Cima da Conegliano, is here 
in a signed Madonna from his early years, 
and in an entrancing Bacchanal of his 
mature period. Basaiti, Cariani, in an 
excellent double portrait; Catena, and 
Lorenzo Lotto (three pictures, one of im- 
portant scale), represent the transition to 
the High Renaissance. The high point 
of Venetian painting as expressed in Gior- 
gione and Titian is illustrated only in a 
rather mediocre portrait by the latter 
artist. But the style of the two masters 
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is sufficiently revealed in fine works by 
Sebastian del Piombo, Palma _ Vecchio, 
Licinio, Pordenone and Paris Bordone. 
The succeeding phase of Venetian painting 
is represented by good pictures from the 
hands of Tintoretto, Paolo Veronese, a 
fine portrait, and Leandro Bassano. The 
allied school of Brescia is charmingly ex- 
hibited in a little Madonna by Romanino, 
and in a big conversation piece and a 
fine female portrait by the sensitive and 
poetical Moretto. Of Gian B. Moroni’s 
sturdy portraits, which won the praise of 
Titian, there are two good examples. 

The eighteenth century and the splendid 
afterglow of the Venetian Renaissance are 
epitomized_in a group of fine sketches by 
Tiepolo, an important Canale, and no less 
than thirteen Guardi sketches. 

Modern painting, reckoning in certain 
French, English and Spanish works of 
the eighteenth century, is very fully repre- 
sented in about three hundred and fifty 
examples. The main tendencies, romantic 
or academic, stem from Rubens on the 
one hand and Claude Lorrain and Poussin 
on the other. Naturally a historically 
minded person like Mr. Johnson took 
pains to acquire a good Claude and a good 
Poussin. Hogarth and the admirable 
French painter of genre and still life, J. 
B. S. Chardin are the link between the 
Dutch realists and modern art. Mr. John- 
son’s covetousness for the precise and 
lovely work of Chardin knew no bounds. 
He had a round dozen when I last visited 
him, and I presume he may since have 
added others. ‘To represent the new aca- 
demic stylists he bought good examples 
of J. L. David and Ingres. To represent 
the springs of modern Romanticism, he 
had three excellent Goyas, not to mention 
an extraordinary series of no less than 
twenty-three Constables, being chiefly 
those little oil sketches in which the art- 
ist’s genius is shown most engagingly. 
Mr. Johnson’s fame as a fine connoisseur 
might safely be rested on the quality of 
this group, but it was only one of many 
equally successful adventures. The guid- 
ing spirit of modern Romanticism, Eugéne 
Delacroix, is similarly revealed in mag- 
nificent sketches; there are Monticellis, 
Baryes, Decampses, Corots (two dozen 
including remarkable figure pieces and 
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many fine early pictures), Courbets, Mil- 
lets, Rousseaus, Manets, Monets, Pu- 
vises, Whistlers, Degases. No public mu- 
seum in America has a display of modern 
French art at all comparable in extent and 
quality to Mr. Johnson’s. Yet such 
is the richness of the earlier collections that 
the modern pictures take a merely secon- 
dary position. 

I have had no time to do more than 
mention the English series, including the 
great Eighteenth-Century masters  ,and 
Turner. In summing up the collection as 
a whole, it is enough to say that every 
characteristic phase of European _paint- 
ing, except the French rococo manner of 
the eighteenth century, is adequately il- 
lustrated. For the sophisticated pastorals 
of Watteau and his disciples, Mr. Johnson 
had no liking of any kind. It was the only 
limitation I ever discovered in his extraord- 
inarily catholic sympathies. The mere 
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catalogue which I have offered will be 
eloquent enough to those versed in art. 
Others must be left to their own discovery 
of the pictures, for there is a richness they 
never will ‘believe on hearsay. It should 
be added that the collection has been 
severely sifted by the critics, and the 
greater part of the attributions established 
beyond cavil. This process, which Mr. 
Johnson not merely tolerated, but en- 
couraged, as an amused bystander, has 
amply vindicated his own instinctive taste 
and his sufficient scholarship. When the 
collection becomes a public museum, it will 
become a favorite among students. It 
will rank only a little behind the great 
historic galleries, finding its place, perhaps, 
alongside of such newer foundations as the 
galleries of Milan, Cassel, Frankfurt, or 
Lille. In comprehensiveness, no American 
museum approaches it, and very few Ameri- 
can collections surpass it in quality. 
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AN ARTIST OF THE OLD JAPANESE SCHOOL 


BY ARTHUR FINCH 


HEN the first steamer’s siren from 

the expedition sent by the United 
States Government in the early fifties to 
break up the exclusiveness of Japan was 
heard from the mainland of the Islands, it 
was the openimg blast of the “Last Post”’ 
which doomed all that remained of the 
beautiful and simple mediaeval life and 
eustoms of old Japam. It marked the 
ushering in of a new era, when the center 
of life veered round from the art and learn- 
ing of Kyoto to the commerce and interests 
of the Treaty ports of Yokohama and 
Tokyo, the connecting links between the 
East and the West. Within fifteen years 
of the fall of the Tokugawa feudalism, 
Japan was actively at work imbibing all the 
methods of Western civilization, its benefits 
as well as its faults. One of the eflects of 
the change to the new Meiji Government 
was to bring about a contempt for all that 


was best in Eastern civilization, resulting 
in the destruction of the arts of old Japan 
with its unsurpassable and _ inimitable 
decorative art. In the eighties Japanese 
students were wending their way to Paris 
and London to learn the elementary lessons 
of perspective and chiaroscuro; whilst 
forgetting or neglecting the tramscendent 
beauties of their own art. 

But as im all reactionary periods of 
national art, there were always to be found 
numbers of artists who resisted the new 
regime. Among the masters of the old 
Japanese school who watched with pain 
the debasement of old Japanese art and the 
growth of the many other false elements in 
the national life was Katei Taki, President 
of the Imperial Court Artists. Through 
all the dark years of the reaction he kept 
alive the old style of art teaching, of the 
pupil being taught in the studio of the 
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master, in the same way that the old 
masters of the West taught, and strenu- 
ously opposed the modern methods of art 
schools. Pupils began, in the old way, of 
copying from the models and drawing- 
books of the masters the forms of birds, 
fishes, leaves and trees conventionally, in 
the “squares,” and students of merit were 
carefully coached by the master and even 
selected to assist him in silk paintings, of 
which thousands were executed in the 
‘eourse of a lifetime. It was in such an 
artistic atmosphere that Mr. Kazunori 
Ishibashi, the subject of this article, 


received his training; for he was one of the 
last, and the favorite one, of Katei Taki’s 
pupils, living with him for five years. 
Under the guidance of his master, Mr. 
Ishibashi was taught not only the whole 
system of Japanese decorative painting 
on silk, on cedar, and on other material; 
but also he obtained a profound insight into 
the many historical styles of Japanese 
painting, from that of Kara-ye, who was 
one of the founders of the Chinese school; 
that of the Corean school, known as the 
Korai-ye; to the naturalism of Maruyana 
Okiyo, the founder of the Shijo-riu school, 
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and the school of Tosa-riu, the last great 
school of Japanese art, existing to the 
present day. But like most talented ar- 
tists, having mastered the secrets of Jap- 
anese painting, and having heard through 
the critics of Tokyo and elsewhere of the 
wonders of Western painting—its natural 
treatment of the figure, landscape, and the 
wondrous effects in relief obtained by the 
use of shadows, unfathomable by a Japanese 
artist who has learned only to paint his 
subjects flat and knows nothing of chiaros- 
curo, the marvels of color described rightly 
by such critics as Hara in reference to 
Turner’s unsurpassable works—he was 
naturally anxious to learn for himself 
whether the marvels described were true, 
especially as from the exhibitions of works 
by Western-trained Japanese artists he 
did not detect those beauties claimed for 
Western art. Thus, although imbued with 
the delicacy and beauty of Japanese art, 
and entirely antagonistic to the policy of 
the art schools, which inaugurated the 
pseudo Japanese-European style, Mr. Ish- 
ibashi set sail for England, where he ar- 
rived in 1905, to learn whether the hybrid 
style was worth adapting. For a time he 
studied in the life class of a South London 
art school, but disappointed with the 
results, he left in May, 1905, for the 
Continent, where he wandered through 
the art centers of France and Italy, return- 
ing via Buda-Pesth, Berlin, and Holland 
in November of the same year. Another 
period of study in.a London art school, and 
he entered the Royal Academy schools. 
While a three years’ student his first 
picture, of a sculptor’s head, was hung in 
Burlington House. It was during his last 
period of study in the Academy schools 
that he was convinced that there was no 
possibility of blending Japanese and British 
or European art, and so forming the basis 
of a Euro-Nippon style of*art. Between 
the two styles of art there was nothing in 
common; and so, that, while many of Mr. 
Ishibashi’s fellow countrymen are making 
a lamentable failure of their art work 
through their inability to grasp the simple 
fact of the essential difference between 
Japanese and Western art, he is winning 
laurels in the two spheres of Western 
portraiture and Japanese decorative art 
by his determination to keep them distinct, 
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2and in no way letting the influences of the 
| Western art methods undermine the strong- 
‘hold of Japanese art. 

In 1914 Mr. Ishibashi’s excellent studies 
sof carp, revealing the brush work of a 
imaster of design and drawing, were ex- 
hibited in the Royal Academy, London, 
vand brought forth paens of praise from the 
‘eritics; but his portraiture, too, has 
merited high and deserving applause, 
howing a dexterity in his handling of 
‘color effects and a vigor of line, as well as 
2 masterly delineation of character, that 
mark his work out from that of the common 
joainter of portraiture. This was evidenced 
in his oil painting of the Japanese Premier, 
‘Count Okuna, exhibited in Burlington 


House last year. But it is in decorative 
art that his skill and feeling are so pro- 
nounced, one pleasing example being the 
painted ceiling for the Jate Pierpont Mor- 
gan’s English residence at Wembley, hav- 
ing all the characteristic treatment and 
inimitable power of rendering difficult 
effects that is the stock-in-trade of the 
Japanese artist of the old school. 

It is, however, in his large scheme of 
decoration for the medical students’ din- 
ing-hall in the London Hospital, London, 
that he has shown his powers as a decorat- 
ive artist; and it is by this work in Eng- 
land that he would rather be known. 
There is none of the realism of Brangwyn 
in his conventional treatment of spaces, as 
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a study of the illustrations reproduced 
herewith make clear. The critic entering 
the room where these panels hang, num- 
bering thirty-seven in all and measuring 139 
feet wide, willat once be aware of the idealist- 
ic treatment of the landscape, so character- 
istic of both Japanese and Chinese decor- 
ative art. The theme which the artist has 
chosen for his great work, representing the 
four seasons, in their various phases— 
Spring, Summer, Autumn, and Winter— 
should be noted, as evidence of the fine 
grasp of the essential requirements for 
a decorative scheme for a big room, where 
the largest panel has a height of 9 feet 8 
inches and a- width of 9 feet—a quality 
which Michelangelo revealed so clearly 
in his marvellous decoration for the ceil- 
ing of the Sistine Chapel, Rome—of the 
great drama of the Creation, the Fall, and 
the Redemption of Man. 

The style of painting adopted was that 
of the Old Chinese School, and is peculiarly 
fitted for the representation of an ideal 
motif in landscape; and it has been carried 
out on a specially prepared kind of straw- 
board, sized over. Before proceeding to 
describe the work in detail, it may well be 
asked, What is the secret of the charm 
which has been potent to all who have 
seen the work? The answer is to be found 
in the mastery of effects and the delicacy 
and skill in executing the conventional 
forms of the various birds, and fishes and 
trees; added to which is the blending of 
the simple color tones, and the skilful ar- 
rangement of the individual composition 
in the complete design. How true to 
nature does his rendering of the wild ducks 
on the wing appear in the panels represent- 
ing autumn! The black form of the neck 
and spotted body, with the white beak, 
impress one strongly, as does the treatment 
of the feet; but a closer examination re- 
veals their weaknesses ornithologically. 
Still the life and movement have their 
effect in suggesting the duck; and that is 
the highest merit for a decorative artist. 
This is true also in his rendering of the pine 
tree, and especially so in the white and red 
plum blossom, and the admirably delin- 
eated carp in the treatment of which he is 
a master. 

Throughout the entire scheme the artist 
has worked on the accepted lines of ren- 
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dering his landscapes in a bright, golden 
tone, with powdered gold-tinted grounds, 
which contrasts well with the birds and 
fish color treatment employed. In his 
opening series of Spring, there is a con- 
sciousness that Winter is passed by the 
white and red blossom of the plum tree, 
amongst which are to be seen the form of 
the mijiro, the Japanese wild stock canary 
bird, with its dark-brown mottling above 
and greenish-yellow coloring on the breast. 
The study of nature is noticeable in the 
fine rendering of the evolutionary forms 
of the blossoms as the season is advanced, 
and the thick trunk with the delicate full 
bloom is an exquisite piece of line work; 
the strokes are firm and vigorous through- 
out. He has also depicted the wren pecu- 
liar to Japan with its greyish body, and the 
titmouse, as well as the wild daffodil. 

Beginning on a new wall, Mr. Ishibashi 
renders Summer by a motif of an undulat- 
ing bank, with water in foreground and 
shore treatment; and especially to be 
noted is the excellent treatment of the 
pink and white cherry blossoms, which 
hang very gracefully and naturalistically. 
In this series the artist has been able to 
exercise his skill in the treatment of carp 
basking in the water, which are rendered 
against a reddish ground with reflecting 
tree trunks and sea bed of green moss. 
The scales and the soft, fleshy mouth, with 
body tints of. grey or bronze, blending into 
a golden color on. the sides, and the in- 
imitable depicting of movement, make a 
fine detail in the whole composition of 
Summer. Especially one would mention 
the fine rendering of the irides. In the 
bird form, he has rendered the black wood- 
pecker, with its long neck and red cap and 
legs, the swallow and sparrow, and the 
kingfisher with its blue-greem back and rich- 
chestnut breast. The variegated sweet 
peas make a set off to the general scheme; 
and the delicacy of the floral tints is beau- 
tifully rendered. In the clusing panels 
of Summer, a fine effect is obtained by the 
rendering of the willow tree with herons in 
full flight. 

There are four panels representing Au- 
tumn, in the first two of which the varied 
movements of the wild duck are ably depicted 
amongst the dying leaves and the rushes and 
the blue and violet tintings of the Michael- — 
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mas or wild daisies. The natural markings of 
the wild duck—of black neck, grey wings, 
with body white to grey—contrast well 
with the other colors of the panels, In the 
remaining two panels, the plover is seen 
on the wing, with its white breast setting 


off the predominating grays and blacks 
of the markings. They set well in the 
conventional sky with grey shadows broken 
in with gold and the form of a pagoda in the 
distance. 

Winter is represented on a narrow wall, 
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in a series of five panels, alternated in wide 
and narrow spacings. The wild Winter 
chrysanthemums in their colors of white 
and yellow make a fine conception, as also 
do the pine trees with their spiked leaves 
against the snow coverings and the perch- 
ing robins in grey with their bright, red 
breasts. Very good, too, is the form of 
the branches and the trunks; and the 
white and red Japonica balances well the 
robin and lights up the dark bodies of the 
crows on the wing and among the branches. 
The interspersed leafage acts as a foil 
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against the heavy forms of the trees. In 
the last panel there is a m&gnificent ren- 
dering of the delightful Japanese pheasant 
in a variety of attitudes. The coloring 
marks are ably defined, especially the 
delicate shadings of green and_ black 
spottings, and the red marking of the eye, 
as well as the emerald color of the breast. 
This series of birds forms a fitting close 
to the whole design; and one would 
specially praise the form of the feet, so 
close to nature, yet still conventional in 
minute detail. 
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CAROLUS-DURAN 


CAROLUS-DURAN—AN APPRECIATION 


BY ANNA SEATON-SCHMIDT 


HE death of Emile Auguste Carolus- 
Duran brought a sense of personal 
loss to many in America, where this master 
was best known as one of the few inspired 


teachers of modern painting. No other 
French master has had so many distin- 


guished pupils; men who have succeeded 
in acquiring great technical perfection 
without sacrificing their individuality, their 
power to interpret life through a personal 
vision—a result extremely difficult of at- 
tainment when the master is as strong a 
painter as Carolus-Duran. Nothing could 
better attest his wisdom as a teacher than 
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this ability to guide each pupil along the 
line of his own talent, giving him the seund 
technical foundation necessary for all art 
expression yet permitting him absolute 
freedom in the development of his in- 
dividual genius. The works of John 
Singer Sargent, Alexander Harrison, Theo- 
dore Robinson and many other noted 
American painters are a perpetual tribute 
to the teacher who enabled them to per- 
ceive the fundamental truths that underlay 
his own art and to profit by such knowledge 
even as he had profited by studying the 
glorious works of the Old Masters. 


CAROLUS-DURAN—AN APPRECIATION 


Carolus had always dreaded for himself 
the deadening influences of academic train- 
ing. He had received a thorough ground- 
ing in the rudiments of his profession in 
the Art School of Lille, where he was born 
on July 4, 1838. Going to Paris when 
still in his teens he decided not to enter 
any of the then famous ateliers but to 
pursue his studies alone, spending his days 
in the Louvre, copying the Old Masters 
and his evenings painting in his small, 
cold room. His poverty forbade the hiring 
of models but he persuaded his young 
friends to pose for him and made such 
rapid progress that in 1860, entering a 
competitive examination in Lille, he carried 
off the bourse de voyage. This enabled him 
to go to Italy where he spent four years 
of alternate exaltation and despair, de- 
light in the glorious paintings of the 
Renaissance and doubt as to his ability 
to succeed in his chosen work. When his 
money was exhausted he returned to Paris, 
there to begin the long struggle with 
poverty and disappointments which de- 
veloped in him a strength to overcome 
difficulties and a desire to assist other poor 
young artists, which when rich and _ in- 
fluential he never failed to do. 

His first success was the sale of a large 
composition, “‘]’ Assasinée”’ for the sum of 
$1,000. This supplied funds for a trip to 
Spain where he found his true master, 
Velasquez, from whom he learned those 
lessons that were to transform his art. 

At that time in the early sixties, painting 
in Paris had become academic, sterile, 
technical perfection having usurped the 
place of art. When this young painter 
exhibited his first great portrait ““La Dame 
au Gant,’ so human, so sincere, yet 
possessed of a style of superlative distinc- 
tion, his vital, free, flexible method of 
painting was in such a marked contrast 


to the hard, academic portraits of official ' 


art that he was proclaimed a revolutionary, 
an enemy of French tradition. Today the 
conventional paintings of the old acade- 
micians are forgotten while the ““Dame au 
Gant” is still influencing our best por- 
traitists. To quote a French critic, ‘This 
painting accomplished a veritable revolu- 
tion and restored modern portraiture to 
that supremacy of which the iconclasts 
of 1789 had deprived it.” 
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My acquaintance with Carolus-Duran 
dates back many years to the days when I 
was living in Paris with one of his favorite 
pupils, Elizabeth Nourse, of whose accom- 
plishment he was always very proud. At 
that time he was, par excellence, the most 
fashionable painter of Europe and his home 
in the Passage Stanislaus, a gathering place 
for the élite of both continents. Although 
his parents were poor, they belonged to an 
old and respected Spanish family and he 
inherited the tastes and ambitions of an 
aristocrat. He was an excellent horse- 
man, a noted fencer and an accomplished 
musician. With a charming wife and two 
lovely children it was not difficult to obtain 
the entrée to the most fashionable circles in 
Paris. His wealthy clientele had to be 
impressed by much outward show and his 
receptions were very gorgeous and formal 
affairs. But the magnificence of his sur- 
roundings never interfered with the earnest- 
ness of his life, his devotion to work and 
his sincere interest in the development of 
his pupils. 

His teaching was quite accidental. A 
young American painter, Robert Hinckley, 
went to him, begging to be taken as a pupil. 
Carolus replied that he did not take pupils 
but that since another student had ex- 
pressed the same desire, he would be glad 
to criticize their work, providing they 
would hire a studio and engage a model. 
Thus was established the famous atelier 
on the Boulevard Montparnasse, where 
for many years this great master went 
twice a week to assist with his wise counsels 
the many American, French and English 
students who sought the inspiration of his 
teaching. For this service he received 
absolutely no remuneration. Almost all 
of the famous French artists have taught in 
the same generous way, it having been 
considered from time immemorial a matter 
of noblesse oblige to criticize once or twice 
a week in the great art schools of Paris 
without other payment than the gratitude 
of their scholars. 

That Carolus was appreciated by his 
pupils and won their life long friendship was 
a source of deep pleasure. He often sup- 
plemented his lessons by informal talks 
on the true meaning of art and from the 
notes of one of his pupils I quote the 
following: 
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“Ts painting simply an initiative art? 
No, it is, above all an art of expression. 
The great masters have interpreted nature, 
not given a literal translation. This in- 
terpretation is what constitutes their per- 
sonality. Without this individual point of 
view there can be no really original work. 
In the French Schools since Ingres, the only 
tradition comes from Raphael. ‘That was 
all very well for Ingres, who chose the 
master from whom he really descended; 
but we who have other needs, who desire 
reality, less beautiful without doubt, but 
more passionate, more living, more inti- 
mate, we should search a guide among the 
masters who respond more fully to our 
temperament. Imagine the painters of the 
seventeenth century in Holland obliged to 
follow in the footsteps of Raphael, instead 
of following the inspiration of their own 
genius. Art lives only by individual 
expression. Works of art can only be 
produced through the transcription of our 
own aspirations and experiences. Among 
the persons painted by Velasquez, Rem- 
brandt and Holbein there is not one who 
does not seem to be known to you inti- 
mately because these masters have not 
been contented with the material appear- 
ance but have sought the particular char- 
acteristics of their models, the mind, the 
temperament, and each possesses his own 
individuality. Ingress said that only the 
greatest masters had made true portraits 
and Delacroix that portraiture is the most 
difficult thing in painting. I, myself, be- 
lieve that composition and portraiture each 
offers different but equivalent difficulties— 
you must draw all from your own soul. 
You will be nothing if you imitate another, 
be he ever so great. You must love glory 
more than gold, art more than glory and 
nature more than all!” 

I have dwelt on the qualities of Carolus 
as a teacher because it has been through his 
pupils that he has exerted such a strong 
influence on American art, but it was his 
creative work that won the high place 
assigned him in France where as a painter 
of women and children he had no rival. 
True, some of his portraits were mere 
studies in color effects, splendid technical 
creations and nothing more. But in order 
to appreciate the true greatness of any 
artist we must judge him not by one nor by 
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a dozen of his pictures but by a compre- 
hensive collection of his work. 

This was afforded by his retrospective 
exhibition in Paris when we were given 
“the opportunity to see the artist in his 
strength and in his weakness, to measure 
his range and mark his limitations.” It 
was a revelation to those who had regarded 
him merely as a fashionable portrait 
painter. Even his friends were amazed 
by the number and excellence of his land- 
scapes and animal pictures. The fascinat- 
ing portrait of his wife’s sister, Mlle. 
Croizette, seated on her spirited young 
horse occupied the place of honor. This is, 
perhaps, the most beautiful equestrian 
picture ever painted. I, however, was 
more impressed by his religious composi- 
tions, especially his sublime conception 
of the crucifixion. Unlike the many who 
have portrayed this terrible scene, he has 
chosen the moment following the death of 
Christ, the quaking of the earth and dark- 
ening of the sun. Instead of occupying 
the central position the crucified figures 
are placed on one side while the center is 
filled with the appalled spectators. Over- 
come with terror at the lurid appearance 
of the sky and the yawning abyss which 
opens before them they turn and flee in 
abject fear and horror. In spite of the 
prominence given the landscape and the 
terrified people the figure of Christ loses 
nothing of its majesty, rather it gains from 
its. isolation and produces an effect of 
reverential awe. 

On the death of Puvis de Chavannes, 
Carolus-Duran was chosen president of 
the Societé Nationale des Beaux Arts, which 
position he resigned in order to accept the 
directorship of the French Academy in 
Rome. Commander of the Legion of 
Honor, Member of the Academy, decor- 
ated by every art society in Europe, he 
was never spoiled by his hdhors but re- 
mained the earnest student, never satisfied 
with his accomplishment. 

Time, the great searcher of truth, can 
alone assign his rightful place in the de- 
velopment of French art, but the influence 
of Carolus-Duran as a teacher can not be 
overestimated, nor can his devotion to 
painting to which he consecrated the 
conscientious labor of a long life be held 
in too high esteem. 
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THE 1917 CONVENTION 


Tue AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 


HE Eighth Annual Convention of the 

American Federation of Arts was 
held in Washington, D. C., on the 16th, 
17th and 18th of May. Despite the war 
time atmosphere this was in many respects 
the most successful meeting the Federation 
has held. The attendance was surprisingly 
good and represented widespread interest. 
There were representatives from chapters 
in Washington State, Oregon and North 
Dakota, as well as from New England, the 
Atlantic seaboard, from the far south and 
the middle west. Among these were 
delegates from eleven of the leading art 
museums. ‘To a great extent this was a 
gathering of workers, men and women 
sincerely interested in the development of 
art and to a great extent actively engaged 
in promoting its interest, not merely for 
the sake of art but for the betterment of 
the people. It was perhaps not sur- 
prising, therefore, that the meetings were 
pervaded by a seriousness of purpose and a 
cheerfulness of faith. The war and its 
great significance was not forgotten and 
when a distinguished army officer in 
khaki uniform stepped upon the platform 
to make an address its reality was poignant. 
But always there was present the vision of 
something beyond, the possibilities of a 
finer, nobler civilization to come, born 
perhaps of the sorrow and sacrifice of the 
present, an idealism not tending to inaction 
but spurring men and women to greater 
effort. Such was the spirit which pervaded 
this Convention, a spirit sprung from com- 
mon interests, fellowship and faith. 


Opening Session 


At the opening session the address of 
welcoine was made by the Hon. James L. 
Slayden, Member of Congress from Texas 
and Chairman of the Library Committee 
of the House of Representatives to which 
legislative matters pertaining to art are 
referred. Mentioning first the fact that 
artists and those interested in art came to 
Washington as a rule ‘asking not for them- 
selves but for that which would benefit 
the public,” he passed to a consideration of 
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the services rendered not only to Wash- 
ington but to the Nation by the Federal 
Commission of Fine Arts, paying high 
tribute to “‘the devoted intelligent efforts 
of this earnest and active body of public 
servants,’ and saying that the growing 
respect of the Commission’s advice augured 
well for the future of Washington, Draw- 
ing attention to certain monumental 
works lately erected or now in course of 
erection in Washington—among them the 
pediment for the Capitol by Paul Bartlett 
and the Lincoln Memorial in Potomac 
Park—he spoke with enthusiasm of the 
city as a whole and begged those in attend- 
ance to believe that while progress was 
slow there was advance in this direction. 
Speaking of the value of the artists’ work 
he said in conclusion, ‘This old world of 
ours needs missioners like you to lift it 
into an atmosphere of better and purer 
things.” 


Art in Democracy 


Mr. Slayden was followed by Hon. 
Breckenridge Long, Third Assistant Sec- 
retary of State and President of the Art 
League of St. Louis, his former home. 
His subject was “‘The Place of Art in a 
Democracy.”’ History he said, does not 
confirm the theory that art does not thrive 
in a democracy. ‘Those who argue that a 
Democracy is in itself, inimical to the 
development of art have, he declared, 
little knowledge of the world’s history. 
They forget that in Greece art and free- 
dom walked hand in hand, that the greatest 
of all poets and of all sculptors appeared 
upon the horizon under democratic in- 
fluence. Homer was the spokesman of the 
people, the art of Phidias was likewise the 
art of the people. In the dark ages art 
was in eclipse because the people lacked a 
common interest to bind them together. 
Later this common tie was reestablished 
through the church and art again flourished. 
The lack of community of interest in this 
country up to the present time is largely 
accountable, Mr. Long thought, for lack 
of artistic appreciation and production. 
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“This great war which is now upon us,” 
he said, ‘will serve to weld us together 
still more strongly. All the men, sprung 
from the seed of many races, who have 
sought shelter and protection on our 
hospitable shore, must stand together 
against a common foe. These now amal- 
gamated races must labor side by side for 
the maintenance of their national rights. 
They must give of their wealth and of their 
blood, which is far more precious, so that 
our country may be victorious and emerge 
from the struggle strong and secure for 
all time. 

‘And is it too much to predict that out 
of this great struggle a great art will arise, 
a truly representative art, in which all our 


_ people shall participate, each one giving 
| the best that is in him; 


an art which 
represents true liberty, at last, and which, 
though dearly bought, is worth all? And so 
we shall come into our own and fulfill our 
divine heritage according to the law of time. 
And art—at least in this democracy 
shall have its true place, shall be the visible 


_ manifestation of a great soul which shall 


inspire future generations and influence 
them to higher and greater ideals.” 


Outdoor Art in Washington 


The third speaker at this session was 
Mr. Charles Moore, Chairman of the 
Hederal Art Commission as well as Director 
of the Detroit Art Museum. His theme 
was “Outdoor Art in Washington” and 
lis paper gave a most interesting and 
comprehensive review of monumental works 
of sculpture to be found in our Capital 
City. Referring to the earliest works 
Mr. Moore said, “‘If there were no giants 
in those days when sculpture was new in 

_ America, at least there were sculptors who 
‘expressed the national feeling and the 
: sentiments of their generation; and this 
inational capital can ill afford to cast 
| their works on the serap-heap.”’ 

Turning to the matter of history Mr. 
‘Moore asked whether or not the art of the 
(Capital City commemorates the men who 


rreared this nation and taking for his 


id 66 


measuring rod” the decision of the 


‘electorate of the Hall of Fame in New York, 


| his conclusion was favorable. Of the fifty 
| names now included on the list of this Hall 
cof Fame, seventeen are commemorated 
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more or less adequately in Washington, 
which, when we omit those whose services 
were not rendered directly to the upbuilding 
or the preservation of the Nation, Mr. 
Moore thought a large proportion. To 
be sure some curious selections have been 
made and some of the best sculptural works 
in Washington are due not so much to 
Congressional iniative as to private gener- 
osity. Mr. Moore impressed his hearers 
with the fact that “the out-of-door art in 
Washington on the whole, and considering 
the casual and intermittent attention given 
to it, is fairly representative not only of the 
progress of sculpture in America, but also 
of the historic consciousness of our 
country.” 

In conclusion, he suggested among other 
things, that to continue a better standard, 
offers of gifts of memorials from individu- 
als or associations should be accepted only 
after careful consideration of the claims of 
the person to be commemorated, and that a 
permanent board of historians should pass 
upon qualifications for sculptural immor- 
tality. 

Mr. Hennen Jennings, one of the Vice- 
Presidents of the Federation, presided at 
this Opening Session at which in addition 
to the addresses mentioned, the reports of 
the Secretary and Treasurer were pre- 
sented. 


New Currents—Modern Art and Modern 
Methods 


The general subject of the afternoon 
session, at which Mr. John Frederick Lewis, 
President of the Pennsylvania Academy of 
the Fine Arts presided, was “New Cur- 
rents—Modern Art and Modern Methods.” 


Modern Art 


Mr. Duncan Phillips was the first speaker, 
reading an illuminating and scholarly paper 
on ‘Modern Art” in which he analyzed the 
new movements and gave logical reasons for 
lack of confidence in their stability. Mr. 
Phillips while considering the subject from 
an unprejudiced viewpoint was definite 
in his conclusions and decided in his judg- 
ment. In one instance he said that “in 
the violence of the present movement 
against representation in painting, great 
masters are toppled from their pedestals 
and unsuccessful iconoclasts are exalted to 
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heights they never dreamed of reaching. 
Only an age which held high standards in 
scant reverence, which loved to be shocked 
with new ideas and amused to use new 
measures of value and which cultivated 
violent views on everything, would tolerate 
such vandalism. And yet,” he said, “‘the 
contemporary world boasts nothing finer 
or nobler than American art at its very 
best.” ‘The best way,” he told his 
hearers, ‘“‘to resist the deteriorating in- 
fluence of low standards is to have high 
standards and the best way to have high 
standards is to think of art as something 
rare and fine and worthy of reverence, 
instead of as something frivolous and 
notorious. Democracy and high standards 
make art that is worthy of immortality.” 
‘“Why preserve the primitative instead of 
the perfect?” he asked, adding, “The very 
existence of art today hangs in the balance. 
Its life alone is worth fighting for, since it 
corresponds to our inner life—our spiritual 
vitality.’ “The Modernists,’ he con- 
cluded, ‘‘in making art appear as aesthetics 
unrelated to the emotions of life, are making 
it unworthy of our devotion at this solemn 
time or any other time.” 


The High Cost of Art 


“The High Cost of Art”. was the next 
subject under consideration. Miss Florence 
N. Levv, Editor of The American Art 
Annual, was the speaker and her paper 
showing not merely the high cost of art to 
the purchaser, but the low returns of art 
to the artist, evoked much interest and 
helpful discussion. That the architect, the 
mural painter and the sculptor were obliged 
to pay out most of the amount paid them 
for commissions in materials and assistance 
was a surprise to many who had supposed 
that the returns in these fields were large 
for those of distinction. ‘To the contrary, 
Miss Levy explained that if the artists 
were not very careful they were apt not 
merely not to profit but “to come out behind 
in the end.” 

In this connection Mr. Leslie W. Miller of 
Philadelphia, spoke of the prevalent custom 
of committees and others to ask artists to 
contribute their work to public causes 
without pay; the Secretary of the Federa- 
tion spoke of the prevalent practice of 
private purchasers to ask for unreasonable 
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concessions on pictures and other works of 
art bought from exhibitions; Mr. George G. 
Booth called attention to the ignorance of 
the public in such matters and hence the 
reasonableness of the acceptance of a 
commercial standard; Miss McCauley, of 
Chicago told of interesting experiments in 
commercializing art tried in Chicago, and 
Mr. Lewis spoke of the difficulty of inducing 
artists to properly value their works. 


Art and Citizenship 
The third and final address of this session 


“was by Prof. Ian B. Stoughton Holborn, 


Staff Lecturer on Art, Oxford University 
Delegacy, who chanced at this time to be 
lecturing in this country. His subject was 
“Art and Citizenship” and his clear thought 
and real eloquence both impressed and 
stirred the audience deeply. 

Citizenship and civilization, he declared 
to be the same thing—living a common life 
foranoble end. ‘And art,” he insisted, “‘is 
much the same, having to do with beauty 
and design, the relationship of part to part, 
the unity of the whole.’’ Indeed he went so 
far as to say that the nation that has lost 
the spirit of art has lost the spirit of living. 
“The modern,” he said, “‘is always gather- 
ing details and materials and facts, but 
details and materials and facts do not 
make the world, it is the way they are put 
together.”’ One trouble that he found with 
our modern civilization was the over- 
emphasis put upon the practical. ‘“The 
practical man,” he.said, “wants to do the 
thing he can do, whereas we ought to be 
trying to do the thing we cannot do. Only 
thus will we rise to great heights—will we 
realize the Heavenly vision.” Beauty, he 
declared to be its own excuse for being, and 
we must learn to admire, he said, not for 
what good it will do us, but for the thing 
itself, cultivating an attitude of humble 
adoration. ‘“‘What better thing could we 
do in this time of war,” he asked, ‘‘than to 
have this beautiful dream, to see the vision, 
to heed the vision, its order, its design, and 
to work for it, whether it can be done or 
cannot be done? Striving because it is 
infinite and makes man man, who is not a 
mere machine, but immortal.”’ 


Open Channels—Educational Work 


Thursday morning the session opened 
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with Mr. John W. Beatty, Director of the 
Department of Fine Arts, Carnegie Insti- 
tute, Pittsburgh, in the chair. The general 
subject was “Open Channels—Educational 


Work.”’ 
Art in State Fairs 


Mr. Dudley Crafts Watson, Director of 
the Milwaukee Art Institute, was the first 
speaker, his subject “‘Art in State Fairs.” 
Calling attention to the small proportion of 
people in both the cities and the country 
who find personal pleasure in works of art, 
Mr. Watson told in graphic manner of the 
successful effort made last year at the 
Minnesota Stair Fair to interest the general 
public in the art exhibit. Demonstrations 
were made to over 60,000 people and in the 
brief time the exhibition was shown, one 
week, nearly 100,000 persons came to see 
the pictures. Indeed these demonstrations 
under Mr. Watson’s charge not only rivaled 
but exceeded in interest the ‘“‘Pike,”’ the 
aeroplane ascents, the giving of prize awards 
for hogs and farm products. 

The experiment was a comparatively 
simple one. The people were shown how 
pictures were made and thus the finished 
works were made intelligible and interest- 
ing. Mr. Watson declared it his belief 
that it was “simply a matter of opening 
eyes and giving them a chance to see”’ and 
that if we could reach the great mass of the 
“American people in art as vigorously as they 
are being reached in music, we could “con- 
vert them in two years from the comic 
picture supplements to the works of the 
great masters.” 

The value of such demonstrations was 
further attested in the discussions which 
followed by Mr. Breck of Minneapolis; Miss 
Levy, in speaking of the work of the School 
Arts League of New York among the 
children of that city; and Mr. Phillip Little, 
the artist, telling of his own experience; 
Mrs. Rindlaub, Instructor in Art at the 
Agricultural College at Fargo, North 
Dakota; by Miss McCauley of Chicago, and 


the Chairman, Mr. Beatty. 


Art Exhibitions in Colleges 


Mr. Watson was followed by Prof. 
George B. Zug, Head of the Department of 
Art, Dartmouth College, Hanover, New 
Hampshire, who gave a most interesting 
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account of his own ways of interesting 
students in art and of the value in this 
direction of the college art exhibitions. It 
is Prof. Zug’s conviction that the average 
student begins with an interest in contem- 
porary art and that from this he can best 
be led back to an appreciation of the art 
of the past ages. Prof. Zug emphasized 
the value of local exhibits, and of the 
possibility of engaging the students’ interest 
by initiating them into some of the myster- 
ies of the mechanics of art. He also urged 
the importance of the direct appeal of 
originals which brought to the student 
realization of the enjoyment of art as dis- 
tinguished from “dead facts gleaned from 
historical reproductions.”’ 


The Museum and the Children 


Mrs. George W. Stevens, Assistant 
Director of the Toledo Museum of Art, was 
the third speaker. Her address was illus- 
trated with stereopticon slides and told of 
the wonderful work which she and her 
assistants are doing among the children of 
Toledo, making the Museum a community 
center for them and bringing them not only 
to a knowledge of art within its walls but 
in their lives as little citizens. She told 
of the formation of a Museum bird club 
which has now 15,000 members; of an 
exhibit of bird houses held under the 
auspices of this Club in the Museum; of the 
boy scouts organized to protect the birds; 
of the movement for the development of 
gardens; and of the little child who went 
home from such a meeting one night and 
said to her parents, “‘ We live now just in a 
house and lot, I want a home,”’ accomplish- 
ing this end in a single season with the aid 
of the Museum and her elders by planting 
flowers and shrubbery. She told too of a 
little boy who had turned a barren triangle 
into a public park through his own initia- 
tive, and of many back yards made into 
flowering gardens by childrens’ efforts. 
She told of children’s classes in design at 
the Art Museum and showed charming 
examples of spontaneous work done by 
these little ones. She told of a modeling 
class of children in the fifth and sixth grade 
and showed what charming work had been 
done. On Saturdays and Sundays she 
said the children came in hordes by them- 
selves to the Art Museum which they con 
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sider as their own and guard as precious. 
There are children guides and guards and 
docents. Moving pictures are one of the 
attractions. Lately there have been con- 
certs—talks on the opera with musical 
illustrations and lantern slides at which 
the grown ups are not allowed seats. In 
all a wonderful and beautiful work; practical 
and at the same time visionary. 


Mr. Frederick Allen Whiting, Director 
of the Art Museum of Cleveland, told of 
the excellent cooperation he has from 
the Board of Education and of the work 
the museum is doing in Cleveland among 
the school children. Referring to Professor 
Zug’s address on “Art Exhibitions in 
Universities,” Mr. Whiting urged that 
greater pains should be taken by the 
colleges to find really inspired teachers of 
art so like Professor Zug’s classes the 
students should be brought to a realization 
of the essential joy in art. 


Inland Streams—The Useful Arts 


The afternoon session on May 17th had 
as its presiding officer Mr. Jobn R. Van 


Derlip, President of the Minneapolis 
Insititute of Arts. 
Colonel Harts of the United States 


Army, Secretary of the Federal Cominission 
of Fine Arts and in charge of Public 
Buildings and Grounds in Washington, by 
special request, gave an impromptu talk 
of ten minutes on the ““Open Air Theater”’ 
which has recently been constucted in 
Washington under Government auspices, 
explaining its purposes and how it had come 
into existence. This theater, which is 
located on the Washington Monument 
grounds, will accommodate about five 
thousand persons and is to be entirely free 
and for the public use. It is the first 
recognition the Government has given to 
the drama as one of the arts and as an 
asset in the development of citizenship. 


The Place of Industrial Art in Art Museums 


The general subject of consideration at 
this session was “Inland Streams—The 
Useful Arts”? and the first paper was on 
“The Place of Industrial Art in Art 
Museums,” the speaker Mr. George G. 
Booth, former President of the Society of 
Arts and Crafts of Detroit, Mich., and one 
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to whom the city of Detroit, as the chair- 
man said, is tremendously indebted for 
her phenomenal progress. Mr. Booth 
emphasized the right of the modern art 
worker to recognition and said that “the 
correct purpose for which our art museums 
exist cannot be successfully served if the 
work of the present day craftsman of real 
merit is not properly represented. Ancient 
things,” he said, “‘are not all good any more 
than the things of today,’ and _ that 
‘“museum collections should hence be 
assembled on a basis of selective pro- 
gression.” He thought too that objects of 
art exhibited for the general visitor in art 
museums should be quite different. from 
those for the student’s use. 

‘Tf real craftsmen,” he urged, “‘are to be 
born in our own land, if beauty is to be 
added to the things we all use, if the influ- 
ence of beautiful things is to also have its ef- 
fect upon our very words and deeds, then we 
must now set aside a place in our museums 
for the things of real beauty of this and 
older lands, making it clear to the observer 
why we have made our choice. This 
country should lead the world in consistent 
and reasonable art better than the world 
has seen it up to the present time.” 


In the discussion which followed, Mr. 
Breck of Minneapolis, pointed out the great 
difficulty of selection in this field, but also 
remarked the progress of museums to this 
end and the probabilty that in the future a 
scheme of installation would be generally 
adopted based on arrangement by periods. 


The Art of the Immigrant 


Mr. Henry Hornbostel, Past President 
of the Society of Beaux-Arts Architects 
and an architect of much distinction, had 
the third paper of the morning which dealt 
with “The Art of the Immigrant.” People, 
he said, who brought to this country an 
inherited art such as the English, the 
Seotch and even the Germans were not so 
great a factor in the art development of 
this land as those, such as the Bulgarians, 
Syrians, Roumanians and Turks, who 
brought an art which was entirely their 
own, entirely individualistic. The latter 
should be encouraged to keep their art and 
to continue its culture in this country. 
Most fortunate, he thought, was it that 
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the Chinese have done this in California 
and most unfortunate that the Finns, the 
Norwegians, the Danes, the Poles and the 
Swedes who have come to this land have 
more or less generally discarded their art. He 
called attention furthermore to the influence 
of association which would probably come 
as a result of the present war, when men of 
several nations are fighting shoulder to 
shoulder. “If they can mix,” he said, 
“and can so form and crystallize themselves 
as to produce useful art for ourselves, we 
are on the straight road to something 
marvelous.” 


Mrs. Vaughan, of the Metropolitan 
Museum, in the subsequent discussion, 
gave an interesting account of the exhibi- 
tion then in progress in the Museum in 
the State House at Trenton of the native 
arts of the foreign born people of Trenton. 
Miss Chase of Dennison House, Boston, 
told of the excellent and interesting work 
that is being done under the charge of that 
Social Settlement in encouraging the 
continuation as well as the development of 
native arts among the Syrians, Greeks and 
Roumanian people of Boston. Miss Mech- 
lin called to attention the excellent lace 
that is being made by the wives of the 
miners in Calumet, Mich., and in the 
School of Italian Lace Making, New 
York, as well as other successful efforts to 
conserve the art of the immigrant. Miss 
~ McCauley described the work of the 
Women’s Clubs of IJlinois in this same 
direction. 


The Future of the Handicrafts 


The final paper of the afternoon was by 
Mr. H. Percy Macomber, Secretary of the 
Society of Arts and Crafts of Boston, who 
spoke on ‘‘The Future of the Handicrafts,” 
reviewing briefly the movement in America 
which was inaugurated by an exhibition 
in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts in 
January, 1897. The Boston Society which 
was an immediate outgrowth now has, 
che said, a membership of over nine hundred 
craftsmen in thirty different states. Its 
sales for the year 1916 reached a total of 
$106,000 and those of the present year are 
running even larger. ‘I believe,’’ he said, 
“that the arts and crafts movement 
has reached a higher standard in the United 
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States today than it has in England or the 
Continent, for the very reason that it has 
developed here on broader lines with fewer 
hampering tendencies. But it must be 
admitted,’ he added, ‘“‘that the majority 
of the craftsmen in the United States are 
foreign born and trained.” The crafts 
which have reached the highest standards 
here are those of silversmith, jeweler, 
woodearver, ironworker and _ bookbinder. 
Now that the war has so largely shut off 
the work which was imported from Europe, 
the development of Industrial Art in this 
country has been given, Mr. Macomber 
thought an additional impetus. 

“But these,” he declared, “‘are critical 
times. It cannot be too emphatically 
stated that if our infant art industries are 
to hold their own in the intense competition 
which will follow the close of the world war, 
the American public must be educated, and 
American statesmen must be educated to 
the importance of art and industry. In 
the face of the remarkable industrial art 
renaissance throughout Europe before the 
war, America has shown a surprising apathy 
and disregard for the vitally important 
part that properly trained craftsmen can 
and should play in furnishing models, 
ideals and inspirations for art industries.” 

As a most important and helpful factor 
in this campaign of education there should 
be, Mr. Macomber thought, in the near 
future a general exhibition of what is now 
being done in the industrial arts of a size 
and standard to make it of real National 
importance. One which “would serve to 
stimulate the activity of manufacturers 
and craftsmen and to increase the public 
interest in, and appreciation of, beauty in 
objects of daily use.” 


The Great Sea—Correlating the Arts 


On the last morning, Mr. Charles L. 
Hutchinson, First Vice-President of the 
Federation and President of the Chicago 
Art Institute, presided. 


Socializing Art 1n Chicago 


The general subject was “The Great 
Sea—Correlating the Arts’ and the first 
address was by Miss Lena M. McCauley 
of Chicago on socializing art in that city, 
an address which told of an almost be- 
wildering amount of activity along these 
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lines on the part of the Art Institute, the 
Public Schools, the Municipal Art League, 
the Public School Art Society, the Com- 
mission for the Encouragement of Local 
Art, the Social Centers and Women’s 
Clubs, business organizations, women’s 
federations, music associations, Friends of 
the Native Landscape, Highway Commis- 
sions and the City Government. It seemed 
almost as though Chicagoans could have 
little time or thought of anything else so 
manifold were the efforts reported and so 
all-embracing the results. 

In conclusion Miss McCauley said, 
“This era of the world’s history has no 
parallel. We have no soul-stirring en- 
thusiasm to evoke the creative arts. What 
is being done is being done consciously. 
In the world’s symphony we should say it 
was a phase of transition from one worked 
out motif to another of finer key. The 
advance in idealistic things indicates that 
there is a popular movement, a_ soul- 
stirring among the masses and in a creative 
spirit, of the graphic and plastic arts, 
art, music, literature and the drama. To 
be among these peopie and to learn their 
hunger for the nobler ideals of intellectual 
life and to be able to work with these 
numerous societies and the Art Institute 
to endeavor to answer the popular appeal 
is a solemn privilege. Surely these are 
signs of a new, wholesome and joyous 
renaissance in the age to come.” 


The Dramatic Workshop 


Next on the program was Prof. George 
Pierce Baker, Head of the Department of 
Dramatic Art, Harvard University, who 
gave a most helpful account of his so-called 
“Dramatic Workshop” where they have 
tried out play after play, bringing young 
actors in active cooperation with young 
authors, inviting and securing the assist- 
ance of young painters and decorators 
and the public and uniting all classes 
in an effort toward a common end, a fuller 
realization of the possibilities and_ sig- 
nificance of the drama. ‘‘ We have dealt,”’ 
Professor Baker said, ‘in small amounts 
in matters of money, though in large 
amounts of hope and encouragement.” 
There is no reason why, he insisted, what 
they have done at Harvard cannot be 
done in other places. 


‘ 
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The Theater and the Studio 


Mr. Thomas Woods Stevens, who was so 
largely instrumental in putting on the 
great pageant in St. Louis some years ago, 
and is now in charge of the Department of 
Dramatic Arts, School of Applied Design, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh, spoke on cooperation between 
the Theater and the Studio. He told not 
only of the splendid cooperative work that 
is being done under the direction of the 
Carnegie Institute but also of the larger 
significance of this kind of work in relation 
to the public. ‘‘The war,’’ he said, “is 
bound to sweep off a lot of native art, 
a lot of vague art asceticism, and it is 
bound to shake down that wild confusion 
of all the arts that was current three 
years ago. We grant that. But that 
means that the new generation must 
support and encourage a large simplicity 
and a large sincerity in the arts.’ Per- 
sonally, Mr. Stevens expressed his belief 
that there are geniuses in the immediate 
future of the theater as well as in the past. 
It is his conviction that the new movement 
in the theater will be extensive rather 
than intensive, that through the toy 
theater the pendulum will swing to large 
outdoor performances. 


Community Music 


When Mr. Arthur Farwell, President of 
the New York Community Chorus and 
Director of the Music School Settlement of 
New York, came to the platform he in- 
vited the audience to rise and sing with 
him “‘America,’” giving thus a demon- 
stration of what community. effort in this 
line may mean. 

His address opened with a word picture 
of a scene in Central Park, New York, on 
an evening last September When the New 
York Community Chorus gathered to- 
gether thousands of persons and called 
from the people the spirit of true music 
and that spirit which is representative of 
the so-called community music movement. 
“It was,” he said, “like the great sea, 
vast in its emotional quality, soul stirring.”’ 
Thus at one stroke a leap was made over a 
period of thirty years from the time when 
people interested in music thought that it 
had nothing to do with democracy to the 
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present time when it is recognized as the 
true expression of the people. 

“How many persons,’ Mr. Farwell 
asked, ““do you suppose you would ever 
get into a concert hall?” Replying, “‘only 
about 2 per cent of those in the most 
thriving cities.” 

Mr. Farwell paid high tribute to the 
work of Mr. Harry Barnhart, the leader 
of the Community Chorus in New York, 
who has reached already half a million 
people in two or three years and is most 
instrumental in helping us to become a 
“singing nation.” 

A community chorus Mr. Farwell defined 
as “the regular periodic teaching of the 
representative people of a community, all 
being freely invited, without dues or voice 
trials or any consideration of previous 
musical training, for four part choral 
singing, to the end of applying the unifying 
power of song to the upbuilding of a com- 
munity, and, through song of affirming 
faith in God and the Nation.’’ “‘It is not,”’ 
he said, “‘a philanthropy—it is the voice 
of America, it is the taking of this great 
soul stuff and molding and welding it into 
a new form by which we are going to 
create a new nation, a nation of greater 
faith leading us to victory in art in peace 
and in war.” 


Business Meeting 


_ In opening the afternoon session Mr. 
Robert W. de Forest, President and pre- 
siding officer, called attention not only 
to the accomplishment of the Federation 
but to the fact that large as this accomplish- 
ment had been the organization was still 
_to a great extent an opportunity and that it 
needed for fulfillment “‘more man-power, 
more woman-power and more money- 
power.” He admitted that during the 
present war time the Federation might 
have to do a certain amount of “marking 
time,” but, he said that those in authority 
had no intention of doing less work than in 
the past and were confidently hoping and 


expecting to do more in the coming year. 


Three special resolutions were presented 
at this meeting and unanimously passed. 
They were as follows: 

(1) Resolved: That the Board of 
Directors be requested to consider the 
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desirability of organizing a comprehensive 
exhibition of modern industrial art to be 
held in Washington during the year 1918. 

(2) Resolved: That the American Fed- 


eration of Arts encourage the purchase by 


our Museums of representative examples 


of works by contemporary American 
Craftsmen. 
(3) Whereas: There is danger of Art 


Institutions being more and more used by 
a thoughtless people as an avenue through 
which to make absurdly low offers for 
paintings while on exhibition, thereby 
establishing by the mere incident of an 
offer unjust values, Be it: 

Resolved: That the American Fed- 
eration of Arts recommend to all Art 
Institutions exhibiting the works of con- 
temporary artists that they refuse to 
transmit offers of amounts less than the 
prices placed upon the paintings by the 
artists when sent for exhibition. 

In addition resolutions of thanks and 
appreciation for hospitality extended to the 
Convention were voted to Mrs. Henry 
Kirke Porter, the Arts Club, the Trustees 
and Director of the Corcoran Gallery of 
Art, the Regents and Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution, and the Handi- 
craft Club of Baltimore. 

By the Committee on Nominations the 
names of the following persons were put 
in nomination as directors to serve for three 
years: Herbert Adams, George G. Booth, 
Robert W. de Forest, Otto H. Kahn, 
Charles Allen Munn, Mrs. Gustav Radeke, 
G. D. Seymour, and were on motion duly 
seconded and carried unaminously elected. 

At this session Miss Adele Clark of 
Richmond brought to the attention of the 
Federation the interesting fact that the 
first Art Academy in America so far as 
known, was established in Richmond, Va., 
in 1786 under the inspiration and direction 
of a French officer in the American Revolu- 
tion, Chevalier Quesnay de Beurepaire, 
exhibiting the seal of the Society bearing 
the date of organization, giving a partial 
list of its founders and members and a 
brief sketch of its history. 

Mr. de Forest took opportunity to speak 
briefly in appreciation of the late Hon. 
Joseph H. Choate, a member of the original 
Board of Trustees of the New York Metro- 
politan Museum and one of those to whom 
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that Museum was ‘‘under great indebted- 
ness for guidance, for direction and for 
executive ability during these early days,” 
telling of Mr. Choate’s interest in art and 


how one who stood in this country for the° 


highest type of cirizenship, a great lawyer, 
a great statesman, fully recognized the 
value of art to the individual and the 
Nation. 

Invitations were received to hold the 
next meeting in Pittsburgh, Buffalo and 
other cities and referred to the Board of 
Directors. 


Meeting of the Board of Dvirectors 


At the annual meeting of the Board, 
which took place immediately after the 
close of the Convention on the afternoon 
of the 18th, the following officers were re- 
elected to serve for the ensuing year: 
Robert W. de Forest, President; Charies 
L. Hutchinson, First Vice-President; Leila 
Mechlin, Secretary; N. H. Carpenter, 
Treasurer; Anna Price, Assistant Treasurer 
and W. K. Bixby, E. H. Blashfield, Glenn 
Brown, Eugene J. Carpenter, Archer M. 
Huntington, Hennen Jennings, John F. 
Lewis, E. D. Libbey, Howard Mansfield 
and Mrs. Charles Scheuber, Vice-Presidents. 
Mr. Henry White and Mr. Henry Kirke 
Porter were unanimously elected Vice- 
Presidents. 

The question of the place of meeting of 
the Convention next year was discussed 
but left undecided until autumn, though a 
strong preference was expressed for Wash- 
ington, the National Capital, as a meeting 


place. 
P The Dinner 


The Annual Dinner was held on the 
evening of the 18th at Rauscher’s and 
attended by 215 persons. Mr. Robert W. 
de Forest presided. The first speaker was 
Mr. Bossange, who brought to attention the 
wonderful influence which France has had 
upon the artists of this country, teaching 
them the love of tradition, obedience to law, 
the significance of truth and the reverence 
for beauty; calling attention at thesame time 
to the fact that France has always shown 
courage in art as well as in warfare and has 
always been willing to make great sacrifices 
for the sake of an ideal. 

Mr. Robert Underwood Johnson read 
two of his recent poems, “The New 
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Slavery” and ‘‘The Sword of Lafayette’’; 
Mr. Herinon MacNeil, former President 
of the National Sculpture Society, made 
a plea for a better public understanding of 
the valué and significance of sculpture; 
Mr. Ernest Peixotto, told graphically of 
the work of the artists in warfare in apply- 
ing the theories of protective coloring with 
wonderful success. Mr. Victor Horta, 
a distinguished Belgian architect, brought 
greetings from that very courageous and 
suffering country in which the _ love 
of art has been highly developed. Senator 
Phelan of California, told entertainingly 
of the assets of his state in art, including 
as one of these the earthquake, and noting 
the fact that very recently Congress has 
turned over to the Regents of the Uni- 
versity of California the ten acres of land 
in the Presidio of San Francisco, a govern- 
ment reserve, upon which the. Art Palace 
stood, to be used for purposes of public 
park and art education. Senator John 
Sharp Williams of Mississippi lightly de- 
fined the difference between a_ politician 
and a statesman as one who is living and 
one who is dead, suggesting that artists 
were more interested in the latter because 
of the possibility of a memorial, but calling 
attention in a serious vein to the fact that 
that which differentiates man from brute is 
that the one carries on the achievements of 
preceding generations and the other does 
not. ‘Now the man of ali men,” he said, 
““who makes outward and visible signs for 
generations to*come of the achievements 
of generations that have gone, is the artist, 
so that in a certain sense he is the highest 
expression of the civilized mind.” 

The last speaker was Dr. Edward 
Robinson, Director of the Metropolitan 
Museum of New York, who paid high 
tribute to the work of the American 
Federation of Arts which he briefly out- 
lined. ‘The Torch,’ Mr. Robinson said, 
referring to art in general, “is the emblem 
both of civilization and anarchy.” But 
while expressing the belief that in this 
country during the past few years it had 
stood largely for the latter, still he declared 
his confidence in its ultimate triumph, 
“eradually becoming more serious and more 
significant, taking on a new meaning and 
vigor as a result of the sad and stirring 
times through which we are passing.” 
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In conclusion Dr. Robinson laid emphasis 
upon the value of the art museum, and 
other art organizations, in such a time as 
this as a source of joy and refreshment. 
And said, “If we decide that these things 
are of secondary importance, we admit 
that art is not a necessity but a luxury. 
li we treat it as a luxury how can we blame 
the country at large and our government 
for taking the same attitude? No, I 
believe it is our duty to hold the torch of 
art aloft before the darkness that is ahead 
of us and to keep that light burning through 
all that darkness to the glory of our coun- 
try and the glory of the cause we serve.” 


Social Pleasures 


In the way of social entertainment 
telegates to the Convention and members 
of the American Federation of Arts in 
Washington, were entertained at a Tea 
at the Washington Arts Club on the after- 
noon of May 16th and with a private view 
at the Corcoran Gallery that evening. 
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On the following afternoon they had the 
great privilege of attending a garden 
party given in their honor by Mrs. Henry 
Kirke Porter in the lovely garden adjacent 
to her residence at the corner of Sixteenth 
and I Streets. And that evening an 
informal reception was tendered them in 
the National Gallery by the Secretary and 
Regents of the Smithsonian Institution. 

On Saturday, by invitation of the Handi- 
craft Club of Baltimore and the Roland 
Park Association of that city, a number of 
the delegates visited the handicraft ex- 
hibition in progress at the Peabody In- 
stitute, and after an informal lunch were 
taken in automobiles through Roland 
Park and Guilford, suburbs of Baltimore, 
and subsequently arriving at the unique 
and charming garden of Mrs. Bouton which 
includes in its design an open air theatre 
and an exceptionally attractive rock garden. 

The weather, all four days, could not 
have been more charming, the sun shining 
brightly and the air fresh and cool. 


THE YEAR’S WORK OF 
THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 


he Report of the Secretary, presented at the Annual Convention, in Washington, D. C., May 16, 1917 


T was about eight years ago that the 

American Federation of Arts sent out 
ts first travelling exhibition. At that time 
lie American Water Color Society was 
ending out its Annual Exhibition as a 
otary but otherwise, the circuit exhibition 
vas practically unknown. Today it is an 
stablished institution. I remember well 
lhe discouragement we met with when 
ee first considered its possibilities. One 
tho had had wide experience with ex- 
libitions declared that it could not be 
yone, that we should be involved in heavy 
xpense and confronted by almost certain 
ailure. But we felt that it could be done, 
nd our conviction has since been proved 
prrect. 
During the past season the American 
ederation of Arts has sent out no less than 
hnirty-one exhibitions, valued at and 
sured for over $300,000, besides which 


numberless exhibitions have been sent out 


by other organizations and _ individual 
artists. The Federation’s exhibitions have 
comprised collections of oil paintings, 


water colors, original works by American 
illustrators, small bronzes and medals by 
American sculptors, architectural drawings 
and designs, works by students in the lead- 
ing art schools and in the public schools, 
lithographs by members of the Senefelder 
Club of London, etchings, mezzotint en- 
gravings, wood block prints, photographs, 
wood engravings, miniatures by American 
miniature painters, and pottery from the 
chief American potters. The cost to 
places taking these exhibitions has ranged 
from five to one hundred and fifty dollars. 

Owing to the multiplicity of exhibitions 
it has become increasingly difficult to 
secure the desired number of loans of oil 
paintings from the artists. This can be 
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readily understood when it is known that 
the Federation alone has had as many as 
seven different exhibitions of oil paintings 
out at the same time during the past season, 
and that all these exhibitions have been 
upheld to a high standard—a_ higher 
standard, I may say, than the current 
contemporary exhibitions—and have in- 
cluded from thirty to seventy-five works 
each. 

There is, of course, an inclination on the 
part of those requesting exhibitions in 
distant states to desire names as well as 
quality. The request that comes all too 
frequently is for the inclusion in a par- 
ticular exhibition of the works of Sargent, 
Cecilia Beaux, Dewing, Tryon, Abbott 
Thayer, de Forest Brush, Metcalf, etc., etc. 
But on the other hand I must say that we 
have found a readiness on the part of those 
to whom we have sent to find pleasure as 
well as interest in works by less well known 
painters. 

It is impossible to please everyone and 
we are not surprised that occasionally we 
receive an adverse criticism of a collection. 
Personal liking and individual taste are 
bound to be confused with critical judgment 
and not all will like the same thing. But 
on the whole it is the unanimity rather 
than the diversity of judgment which 
should be remarked, the prevelance of ex- 
pressions of satisfaction which we receive 
rather than of dissatisfaction. It is true 
that these exhibitions are very carefully 
selected with their purpose in view. They 
are diversified and intended to give the 
public acquaintance with the best works 
by the foremost painters. We have never 
found it necessary to reach down to the 
public, but neither have we thought it 
desirable to send out works merely of 
technical interest. 

These exhibitions large and small have 
been shown during the past season in 125 
places, some as far distant as the Pacific 
coast, others in the far south, others in 
the middle west, and the east. One ex- 
hibition went to Canada. 

I reported last year that there had been 
evidence of an awakening of interest in art 
in the Dakotas, Montana and Idaho. Last 
autumn we received from these states 
fifteen requests for exhibitions, not all of 
which we could supply. It is in these 
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_outposts that the American Federation of 
‘Arts can render the most valuable service. 


We may occasionally help the great 
museums, but they can take care of them- 
selves. Our responsibility, it seems to me, 
is to the small and weaker institutions. 
And in this connection I would emphasize 
the great value of the inexpensive exhibi- 
tions and of the great need of increasing the. 
number of these. Last year we were 
fortunate in receiving as a loan to be 
circulated under our auspices, a collection 
of Medici prints which was of incalculable 
value. Because of a change in the American 
Agency this last year the loan was with- 
drawn. A very excellent and satisfactory 
collection of these prints can be purchased 
for between $300 and $400, and it would 
be well indeed if such a purchase could be 
made, 

We were fortunate in securing this year 
for circulation a collection of 100 large 
size photographs of paintings and decora- 
tions by the late John W. Alexander, 
assembled and arranged by the Fine Arts 
Federation of New York and especially 
suited for exhibition in public libraries and 
schools, and by art clubs. This collection 
has not only been lent but given to the 
Federation, so it is permanently at our 
disposal. 

The sons of the late Henry Wolf placed in 

our hands for circulation last autumn a 
valuable collection of wood engravings, by 
this well-known American engraver, com- 
prising proofs of his finest works, the 
majority of which are reproductions of 
paintings by our most distinguished Amer- 
ican artists. This collection has likewise 
proved of great value and interest. 
In the latter part of the winter we received 
a request from the Head of the Art De- 
partment of the Public Schools in Wayne, 
Nebraska, for an exhibition of art work 
to be shown in the schools in Wayne and 
later in Lincoln, Nebraska, when the West- 
ern Art and Manual Training Teachers 
held their annual meeting. Miss Wilson, 
Director of Art in the public schools in 
Washington consented to assemble such 
an exhibition for us, and did so with the 
assistance of her able corps of teachers. 
This exhibition is now in Lincoln. It is 
most interesting and instructive. 

The Library of Congress continues to 
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lend, through, and only through the Amer- 
ican Federation of Arts, certain duplicate 
collections of prints, etchings and _ litho- 
graphs 

Miss Helen Hyde has kindly placed at 
our disposal a very interesting and valuable 
collection of her wood block prints of Jap- 
anese and Mexican subjects. 

The sales from our exhibitions this 
season have been much less than heretofore, 
amounting to less than $3,000 in all. This 
is not encouraging, for art which is really 
appreciated will be coveted as private 
possessions and purchased, and it is a con- 
dition which must be met and overcome. 
At the present time it is, of course, less 
significant than under normal circumstances. 
The sending about of these exhibitions 
‘costs the American Federation of Arts 
| nothing more than the clerical service which 
their circulating and managing requires, 
each place paying its proportionate share 
of the cost of packing, transportation, 
‘msurance and redelivery, but the labor is 
considerable. I have remarked before 
upon the extraordinary efficiency of the 
local organizations which have taken our 
exhibitions, the admirable way in which 
they have been placed, the promptness 
with which they have been shipped, the 
cleverness with which they have been given 
publicity. This efficiency has not been 
quite so evident during the past year as 
heretofore, owing it seems to me largely 
to the unsettled state of the public mind 
as well as to the congestion of railroad 
trafic. But we have no real catastrophies 
to report, and considering how many ex- 
hibits have been involved, very little com- 
‘plaint to make for carelessness or inatten- 
‘tion to instructions given. 

That the exhibitions are doing a large 
and valuable work is, I think, shown con- 
‘clusively by the reports which reach us, 
extracts from some of which I should like 
to give. 

Mr. F. H. Bate, Superintendent of the 
Art Department of the Northern Arizona 
‘Fair Association, Prescott, Arizona, wrote 


‘with reference to one of our exhibitions: 

“T want to express, in a meagre way, our ap- 
‘preciation of your kindness and that of your 
society in making it possible for us to exhibit such 
a rare collection of paintings from so many prom- 
‘nent artists; giving our people in this community 
the opportunity to view and study pictures that 


are pictures by men at the top. I can assure you 
that this exhibit on the grounds—judging from 
the number of people who visited the galleries 
from the time the doors were opened in the morn- 
ing until closed in the evening, and the many 
comments on the pictures; also the expressions 
of how fortunate we were in securing an exhibit 
of this kind. We have, I am sure, created in the 
Northern part of Arizona, as well as throughout 
the entire State of Arizona, a much deeper interest 
in Art than ever before. Especially is this true 
of those who were so fortunate as to attend this 
wonderful exhibit.” 


Mrs. Robert W. Nichol, Secretary, 
Nashville Art Association, Nashville, Tenn., 
in a recent letter, said: 

“TY often wonder if the American Federation 
of Arts realizes the amount of fundamental, 
structural work they are doing in making it pos- 
sible for the artists, teachers and pupils to have 
such a collection of School Art sent them from 
the leading Art School of America? One Super- 
visor said during the Convention of Middle 
Tennessee Public School Teachers, that it was 
the next best thing to a course of Art in one 
of those same schools—to secure this splendid 
Exhibit for a couple of weeks.” 


Mr. Rossiter Howard, Director of the 
Department of Fine Arts of the University 
of South Dakota, at Vermillion, South 
Dakota, wrote: 


“‘Every one was delighted with the pictures, and 
I believe it would be hard to find a better collec- 
tion of contemporary American works.” 


From the Art Society of Hartford, Conn., 


came the following appreciative statement: 

“The collection is the finest exhibition of prints 
that we have had in Hartford, and we only regret 
that our exhibition space is so limited that we 
were unable to exhibit it to better advantage.” 

Mrs. Howard T. Willson, 
Springfield Art Association, 
Ill., wrote: 


“T wish that the American Macazine or Art 
would convey to all the artists represented in this 
collection of miniatures the great appreciation 
of our Association in being permitted to exhibit 
them.” 


Mrs. W. P. Chisholm, Chairman of the 
Art Committee, Woman’s Club of Brock- 
ton, Mass., wrote about an exhibition of 
paintings: 

“The exhibition has been entirely satisfactory 
and has been visited by thousands of people. 
Tonight a report came to me that one of our 
neighboring towns hoped to have an exhibition 
of this kind next year.” 


Mr. J. T. Speed, Treasurer, Louisville 
Art Association, Louisville, Ky., reported: 
“Our exhibit has attracted more attention 


President, 
Springfield, 
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than any exhibit we have had for the past two 
years, quite successful in the point of attendance.” 


Mr. L. Earle Rowe, Director, Rhode 
Island School of Design, Providence, R. L., 
wrote with reference to architectural work: 

“The group of drawings is most interesting to 
our students and of very great value to us in our 
work, and we will be glad to continue the exhibi- 
tion until March 27th. 

You doubtless know that this group of archi- 
tectural drawings is of greater importance and 
interest to students than the one which was 
available in 1915. We are indebted to you for 
giving us the opportunity of having this exhibi- 
tion.” 

From Miss Anna P. Scott, Chairman of 
the Program Committee of the Dubuque 
Art Association, Dubuque, Iowa, came the 
following: 


“We are hoping to hold the exhibition open 
through March 29th, shipping it the 30th, in order 
to let 1,000 teachers see it who attended a Con- 
vention here on that date, coming from many 
towns. We spared no pains in hanging the pic- 
tures, and they truly make a fine showing.” 


And from Miss M. H. Pennell, Director, 
Department of Fine Arts, Mississippi 
Industrial Institute and College, Columbus, 
Miss, this: 

“T can see splendid results from these exhibi- 
tions—a much more intelligent appreciation of 
pictures—and our students are growing in 
knowledge of what is really good, from having 
such opportunities as the American Federation 
of Arts is making possible.” 


Not only has the American Federation of 
Arts by actual experiment proved the 
feasibility of the circuit exhibition but also 
of the circulating lecture. Because there 
were many places in the United States 
where authoritative lecturers on art could 
not be secured the American Federation 
of Arts some years ago originated the plan 
of sending out typewritten lectures by 
authoritative authors illustrated with stere- 
opticon slides which could be given in any 
place where a good reader and a stereopti- 
con were obtainable. These lectures have 
proved most popular and their educational 
value cannot, I believe, be too highly 
estimated. 

We have now twenty-one and_ these 
during the past season have been given 
122 times in different places in the United 
States and Canada. 

Each lecture is so written that the text 
runs with the illustrations and the wording 
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,and treatment are such that they prove 
‘equally interesting to all. 


We have to thank Mr. Kenyon Cox for 
contributing two of these lectures, one on 
‘Rembrandt,’ the other on “Painters 
of the Mode.’ Miss Frances Morris, of 
the Metropolitan Museum has very kindly 
contributed a lecture on “Lace.” From 
the Museum of Fine Arts of Boston 
has come a lecture by Mr. Huger Elliott 
descriptive of the Museum’s collection. 
Mr. Huger Elliott has also contributed a 
lecture on “‘Design, Its Use and Abuse,” 
purposed especially for handicraft societies. 
The Public School Art Society of Chicago 
has given us an illustrated lecture on 
“Art in the Public Schools”’ which has been 
found most instructive. We have now 
the promise of a lecture on “Interior 
Decorating” by an authority in this field. 
Not only could the number of these 
lectures be increased so as to cover a greater 
variety of subjects, but it would be well if 
the Federation could have a small but 
comprehensive library of lantern slides 
which it could lend under similar cir- 
cumstances. 

We have also numerous requests for 
unillustrated lectures to be given in places 
which have no stereopticon. The thirst 
for knowledge seems almost insatiable. 
Opportunity looms before us in tempting 
guise. 

To meet in part the desire for information 
and education the American Federation of 
Arts published last fall in pamphlet form 
a series of outlines for study courses on 
American Art together with a bibliography 
and other informing facts. These little 
pamphlets have been sold at ten cents each 
and have been in very considerable de- 
mand. The Federation also as an ex- 
periment issued last autumn a_ portfolio 
containing twenty-four r@productions of 
notable works of American sculpture, 
using for the most part the full page plates 
made for our magazine, and selling the 
portfolio at fifty cent each. 

Whereas cheap productions of works by 
foreign masters can be obtained most 
readily, it is almost impossible to secure 
anything of this kind by American artists 
and we are convinced that if it were possible 
to issue from time to time similar port- 
folios of recent works of both scultpure and 
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paintings by American artists it would be 
well. 

' We have continued to issue month by 
month our magazine which is, I feel steadily 
increasing in popularity and gaining in 
estimate. With greater frequency its spe- 
cial articles and editorials are being noted 
by the contemporary press. The circulation 
now amounts to about 5,000. We should 
like exceedingly to increase the number 
of its pages, to add new features and above 
all to have more illustrations, but with the 
present increase in the cost of paper and the 
present critical state of national affairs 
this seems impossible. We believe, how- 
ever, that it will come in time. 

The magazine is a valuable medium of 
communication between the national organ- 
ization and its chapters as well as its in- 
dividual members. It does spread the 
news, it is read, it is our voice and it is 
being heard. And surely in this day of 
curiously confused ideals the voice of those 
who believe in Art as a medium for the 
expression of beauty as a means of joy and 
refreshment, as an element in civilization 
should be uplifted. 

The XIIIth Volume of the American 
Art Annual has been published. We have 
been most fortunate in having a continuance 
of the services of Miss Florence N. Levy 
as editor of this valuable publication which 
_ she herself established. The clerical work 
of publication as well as the business man- 
agement in connection with this volume 
have however all been done in the Wash- 
ington Office. A new feature in connec- 
tion with Volume XIII was a comprehensive 
_ review of the year in art from different 
centers contributed by those specially 
well informed. This has proved so in- 
teresting and valuable that it will probably 
be continued. The demand for this publi- 
cation is evidenced by the fact that of an 
edition of 1,500 issued in February only 
200 copies now remain unsold. 

Last autumn the American Federation 
of Arts was incorporated. The _ first 
meeting of the Incorporators was held at 
Mr. de Forest’s residence on November 
10th, followed immediately by the regular 
meeting of the Board of Directors. 

In April the Secretary of the Federation 
attended as the representative of the 
Federation and as also a member of the 
Organization Committee, a meeting held 
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in New York of furniture manufacturers 
and representatives of the different branches 
of the allied houses furnishing inductries, 
such for instance as manufacture of tex- 
tiles, wall papers, etc., the purpose of which 
was to form a federation to promote higher 
artistic standards, on the part of the 
manufacturers, the salesmen and the con- 
sumers, the buying public. 

The meeting was attended by about 500 
persons and both from the addresses that 
were made and the spirit that was mani- 
fested the indication was of a genuine 
awakening in a new quarter and of 
promise of cooperation therefrom in the 
future. 

I think it is not too much to say, that 
this meeting was in part due to the interest 
aroused during the past two years by the 
industrial art exhibitions held in the Na- 
tional Museum of this city at the time of 
our Convention under the auspices of the 
American Federation of Arts. I do not 
mean to say that it was an immediate 
result but a kind of by-product. 

This exhibition of industrial art and handi- 
crafts was omitted this year for two reasons, 
first because it was felt that if it were done 
at all it should be done on a larger scale 
and somewhat better than it had been 
done before, which was not altogether 
possible; and second because a very ex- 
cellent exhibition of this character was, we 
found, to be held in Baltimore at this 
particular time to which it so happens that 
all of our delegates are invited. 

There has been quite a little thought 
given to the possibility of assembling under 
the auspieces of the Federation, a compre- 
hensive exhibition similar in scope and 
character to the exhibition held by the 
Arts and Crafts Society of England this 
last year in the Royal Academy, London, 
an exhibition which would relate the arts, 
and might be shown in the several large 
museums of this country. The plan is 
good and we believe entirely feasible and 
in this conviction we have the support of 
others more experienced than ourselves. 
It is our hope, therefore, that some day it 
may become a reality. In England such a 
plan was carried out and well in war times; 
but we may find it wiser to postpone the 
project until those happy days to which 
we are all looking forward when peace has 


been declared. 
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I would like before concluding to em- 
phasize to you the value of the Federation 
as a central office, as a medium of com- 
munication between organizations and 
individuals throughout the country. The 
fact that our office is located in Washington 
makes it a little easier perhaps to preserve 
the national viewpoint and to keep in 
touch with places throughout the country. 
We feel quite as near to our chapters in 
Oregon and in Texas as we do to those in 
Maryland and Massachusetts and we be- 
lieve that they feel as closely in touch with 
us. 

If the Federation has done nothing else 
it has, I believe, increased the feeling of 
comradeship among organizations of sim- 
ilar aims and this in itself is by no means 
negligible. 

It is, let me assure you, tremendously 
interesting work and a work richly re- 
warding. There are discouraging times 
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ofcourse, moments of doubt and despair but, 
so it must always be. 

These times in which we are now liv- 
ing, overshadowed by the horrors and the 
terrible significance of a world war are try- 
ing as well as stirring, and it may be that 
we shall have yet more to bear before we 
get into calmer waters. But I think that 
we should not forget that the victory we 
covet will not be entirely won when peace 
is declared and that one of the factors in 
the civilization for which we are striving 
as our end and aim is Art. This will give 
us courage to go on in the face of difficulties, 
under the conviction that our work is 
worth while, and that whether we ourselves 
are permitted to see the result, that result 
there will be; and that it will all tend to 
the betterment of those who come after 
us in the establishment of higher ideals 
and the opening of wider vistas of enjoy- 
ment and common privilege. 

Lerta MEcuHIIN. 


THE USE OF ART IN WARFARE* 
BY ERNEST C. PEIXOTTO 


Secretary for America of the Appui aux Artistes, President of the McDowell Club 
of New York City 


VERYONE is asking himself today the 

same serious question, ““ What can I do 
for my country, in what field is my special 
equipment of most use?’’—the artists no 
less than others. They furthermore have 
added, ‘‘What have the artists in the 
countries now at war been doing for their 
countries?”” In my position as Secretary 
for America of the Appui aux Artistes, 
I have been in very close contact with 
what the art workers have been doing in 
France. 

At the beginning of the war all the young 
men, painters and students, took their 
places in the ranks of the army and did 
their duty with such fine self-sacrifice 
that I have among my papers one single 
list of three hundred and fifty who have 
given their lives. But the French govern- 
ment soon became aware that it should not 
sacrifice the art life of the country, so it 
drew certain artists out and gave them 


*A speech made at the dinner fof the American 
Federation of Arts in Washington, D. C., May 18, 1917. 


special work to do for which they were 
peculiarly adapted. It took some of the 
more vigorous and older men and sent 
them to the front with credentials from the 
war department, that they might make 
drawings for posterity of the life in the 
trenches. It took others and put them to 
work making posters to stir the masses, 
and the most distinguished draftsmen in 
France took up that work, making draw- 
ings of the horrors of war and the bar- 
barities of their enemies, and_ feelingly 
depicting the grief and resignation of the 
women. 

It was the artist too who first thought 
of applying the law of protective coloring 
to all war materials. Such a thing in a 
way had been thought of before. The 
various armies had adopted what they 
considered to be the least visible tones in 
their uniforms, but the art of camouflage 
is new and a distinct contribution of the 
artists to this war. In the present day 
warfare, where men fight like moles under- 
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ground, it is of prime importance that 
everything be completely hidden from the 
scouting aeroplane with its keen-eyed 
observer and its even more keen-eyed 
camera. For aeroplanes go aloft and 
take very complete photographs of the 
trenches. As these photographs reveal all 
things that are not absolutely hidden, the 
painter comes along and where there is a 
high light on a cannon he paints it black 
and he paints white where. the shadow 
would naturally come, thus _ flattening 
out’ the object. Wagons, ambulances, 
trains and locomotives have systematically 
been treated with camouflage in similar 
fashion. 

I have a letter from a friend who was 
driving through a certain district when he 
met a motor train going to the front with 
six 155-mm. guns. He said it was a most 
strange-looking procession because all the 
wagons and all the material were painted 
with chrome yellows, greens and browns like 
rocks and trees and shrubs. So when they 
took their place in the particular spot where 
they were to go they would be as invisible as 
possible to the enemy. - Aeroplane sheds 
were similarly painted. They are usually 
placed against the woods, but they must 
have an open space in front of them for 
the birdmen to take flight. This reveals 
the front of the aeroplane shed, and a por- 
_ tion of its roof so the painters come along 
-and paint on this front a perfect picture 
of the woods behind and completely hide 
‘the building. 

There are amusing stories of this de- 
ceptive painting, but I do not feel quite at 
liberty to reveal many of them. It is 
carried very close to the first line trenches. 
An object, for instance, lies between the 
trenches. It may be a dead horse, it may 
be a stump of a tree. This object lies in a 
position where the commander of that 
particular section feels he must have an 
observer. So the artist, the sculptor, 
models a dead horse exactly like the one 
that has become a familiar figure in the 
landscape and that both sides know per- 
fectly well is there. It must be the same 

shape and size, and at night the dead 
horse is removed and the imitation horse 
is put in place with an observer inside. 
He remains there all day and at night 
reaches his own trenches under cover of 
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darkness with the report he has made 
during the day. The same thing is done 
with tree stumps, and the same thing is 
done with observers that must be in trees 
in order to make observations. 

Their uniforms are not changed, but over 
them they have a jacket and cap which 
completely hides them, and these shirts 
and caps are painted by competent artists 
to exactly imitate the trees and surround- 
ings of the observer These are a few of the 
tricks of the camouflage. 

Since war was declared by this country 
a group of American artists has gotten 
together to do what they could to serve 
their country. Someone proposed that 
a regiment of American painters should be 
raised, but as soon as this question of 
camouflage was broached all entered en- 
thusiastically into the idea. We now have 
a large volunteer organization and we have 
already appeared before some of the com- 
missions appointed by the Government. 
All we want is Government recognition and 
that we hope to get soon, and when we have 
it we will be just as active as we know how 
to be. There is no time to be lost, for in 
the very present moment every ship that 
goes out to sea runs just that much more 
chance of being sunk by a submarine if she 
is not properly disguised with protective 
coloring. Our artists should, therefore, 
be allowed a chance of giving the service 
for which they are most competent. 


The Journal of the American Institute of 
Architects reports that the English town- 
planners and architects have gathered to- 
gether in London all of the Belgian refugee 
architects that they could find in England, 
Holland and France not only with the 
intent of caring for them, but also that the 
question of rebuilding Belgium at the close 
of the War might be well considered. Mr. 
Frank Brangwyn drew a poster to attract 
attention to this concentrated effort in the 
interest of the rebuilding Belgium and in 
the aid of Belgium architects in England, 
copies of which the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Town-Planning of the American 
Institute of Architects, Mr. George B. 
Ford, will be glad to secure for all who 
want them. The price of the poster is not 
given. 
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THE NEED OF ART 


If Art is anything it is joyous, and joy 
giving, appealing to the eye and the in- 
tellect and reminding us that sorrow passes, 
but beauty endures—beauty in form, in 
character, in life. 

More than ever before Art should be 
cherished at such a time as this. 

We need its influence and its joyousness 
in our lives to counteract the darker in- 
fluences and dispel the shadows. 

Our children need it lest they forget that 
civilization stands for something more 
than victory, however glorious that may be. 

The world needs it to point the way to 
true democracy—the democracy of those 
who work together for a common cause in a 
common belief—sharing that which is more 
valuable than worldly possessions—ideals. 

And Art needs us, for it is not a solitary 
flower blossoming in the wilderness, but a 
flame kindled by man, burning most 
brightly on the high altar of love and de- 
votion. 

If therefore we would have it light our 
way we must see to it that even in war- 
time it is not allowed to languish, that 
those who bear on the torch faint not for 
want of either support or fellowship. 


A PROBLEM IN PREPAREDNESS 


The Philadelphia Art Alliance has as its 
purpose the erection of a building in Rit- 
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tenhouse Square where the art, musical and 
literary interests of the city may have a 
common center. Ata luncheon given in its 
interest not very long ago, Mrs. Charles 
Rann Kennedy (Edith Wynne Matthison) 
presented “‘A Problem in Preparedness,”’ 
which because of its big significance and 
applicability to the American Federation of 
Arts, as well as other art associations, and 
on account of the loftiness of its appeal and 
vision, is printed herewith and especially 
commended to the thoughtful attention of 
our readers. 

“Tt is with much pleasure and some trepi- 
dation that I rise to put before you a 
problem in Preparedness,’ Mrs. Kennedy 
said, ‘‘a preparedness, this, not of monarchs 
and soldiery, not of the financier and the 
patriotic munition-maker; but of those 
whose dealings are with Life not Death, 
upon whose banner is inscribed the sacred 
watchword, Peace. The Preparedness of 
the Artist, the Creator, by whose labor we 
live and have our being. Surely it is time 
for those of us who are sickened by the 
sepulchral horrors of the other kind of pre- 
paredness, to gird our loins and give battle 
for the kind that is of God. 

““And that, I think, is where the Phila- 
delphia Art Alliance comes in. 

‘*For indeed, I should be sorry if I thought 
that this Alliance had any ideal less lofty 
than the one I have tried thus tremblingly 
to indicate. If your Alliance be truly a 
blow struck for culture and civilization, 
let it be seen to that these blessings be 
indeed secured, and for the whole body of 
the people. There are alliances whereunto 
have been given the sacrifice of the worker, 
the dreams and miracles of the poet and 
the prophet, the chivalry of the gentleman, 
the multitudinous agonies of the common 
people. To what end? Bloodshed and 
destruction! Let us see that our alliance 
leads to liberty and salvation, to the peace 
that springs from human love, and to that 
universality of benefits we call Democracy. 

“The ideal you have set before you is 
Greek in its appealing loveliness. We can 
make it more. We can make it Catholic 
in appealing holiness. A Temple of all the 
arts! A gathering together under one roof 
of all the beautiful and creative forces of 
the day! A place of healing, of sacrament, 
a blessed communion of saints! For truly, 
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we are on the eve of realizing once again 
that Art is no mere idle pleasure of the 
frivolous and vain to be accepted or re- 
jected according to our whims; but a 
necessity of our immortal lives, the bread 
whereby our spirits live. 

“And in this communion, surely the 
Drama must have her high and honored 
place. And by Drama, I mean Drama 
of every good and humankind. The drama 
of Decoration, of Pageantry, of the Dance! 
The Drama of the kind that ministers to 
the joy of life in comedy and farce and 
satire. The drama that joins with Music 
in opera and oratorio and song. Above all, 
the Drama proper, whose mission it is to 
interpret character in event, to the ushering 
in of Ideas. The Idea of Drama must come 
back into the world, 7s coming back, and 
with it a great new art form full of vision, 
powerful in the purification and strengthen- 
ing of the will. To the preparedness for 
these things let us give ourselves up, whole- 
heartedly, ungrudgingly and with one 
mind. To others, let us leave the prepared- 
ness for death! For us, let us prepare for 
the things of immortality. And God be 
with us!” 


Ay PAX ON ART 


At the annual dinner of the American 
Federation of Arts given in Washington on 
“the evening of May 18th, the President 
of the American Federation of Arts, Mr. 
Robert W. de Forest, who was presiding, 
made the following statement with regard 
to the threatened imposition of a tax of 
10 per cent on Art: 

I have taken the responsibility in the 
past few days in behalf of the American 
Federation of Arts, he said, of making an 
appeal to Congress. I have joined, as 
President of the Federation, in a brief, 
presented to the Senate Committee oppos- 
ing a tax on Art. As most of you who 
follow public events know, the new revenue 
act now before Congress proposes to im- 
pose a tax of 10 per cent on every article 
in the free list. Art is in the free list. I 
do not suppose that those of us who are 
interested in art will fail in any patriotic 
endeavor, and if it is necessary in the 
present emergency to impose a tax on 
everything relating to education or Art 
we will willingly, as loyal citizens, submit; 
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but we have opposed in the past and we 
must oppose now a tax on Art and educa- 
tion, and, for the sake of maintaining our 
position, maintaining if we can the cause 
which we have long fought for, and when 
we filed this brief we were supported by a 
long array of opinions from prominent 
artists and from prominent educators in 
opposition. I read one opinion on_ this 
subject which is contained in the brief 
presented by the Federation. It is as 
follows: 

“It seems almost superfluous to say 
that I am strongly in favor of absolutely 
removing tariff duties from objects of art, 
for it seems to me that every man who 
understands either the interests of popular 
education or the true interests of art would 
desire the removal of the present iniquitous 
paragraphs.” : 

The author of that opinion at the time 
when he wrote it was President of Prince- 
ton University. He is now President of 
the United States. 


NOTES 


In the Forty-first Annual 

THE MUSEUM Report of the Museum of 

OF FINE Fine Arts, Boston, which 

BETS OCT OR is just issued, the following 
interesting account of educational work 
during the past year and the uses to which 
this great Museum was put, are given by 
Mr. Arthur Fairbanks, the Director. He 
says: 

“As in former years the department of 
education has not sought to duplicate the 
work of other institutions, either in the 
history of art or in technical training, but 
its aim has been rather to develop intelli- 
gent interest in, and appreciation of, the 
works of art here exhibited. For young 
children the method continues to be story 
telling, illustrated by screen pictures of 
works of art and focusing on two or three 
paintings or statues in the Museum which 
the children are taken to see after the 
stories. Again, a generous friend has given 
funds to bring here children from the school 
playgrounds and settlement houses in the 
Summer; the number of children hearing 
the stories by Mrs. Scales and Mrs. Cronan 
was 6,836 as compared with 6,555 last year. 
On Saturday afternoons Mrs. Scales has told 
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stories to 849 children, some from nearby 
schools and others by invitation to annual 
subscribers. In many instances the same 
children come back year after year with 
developing interest in the Museum, and 
after the series of stories is finished they 
meet Mrs. Scales by appointment to learn 
more of the works of art shown here. 
Miss Kallen, with groups of children from 
the settlement houses, reaches the sage 
end by more intensive work, starting with 
the principles of order and beauty in simple 
design. If any of you question the value 
of work with children, I suggest that you 
watch these groups of thirty or forty 
children, about ten years old, on Saturday 
morning, or early Sunday afternoon the 
groups of Hebrew children for whom the 
Saturday has been their Sabbath: their 
intense interest in copying simple forms 
from Coptic or Persian textiles, from 
Japanese paintings of birds and animals or 
from other objects, and their evident delight 
in the work are sufficient proof of its value. 
The results are seen in the annual exhibition 
of their studies. 

“The attendance at the Museum has 
been exceeded only three times in its 
history, namely, in 1903, when the National 
Education Association brought large num- 
bers of teachers to Boston; in 1910, when 
this building was first opened, and in 1915, 
when the Evans Galleries were opened. 
The move from a center like Copley Square 
to the present situation made the Museum 
more difficult of access and prevented 
many people from ‘dropping in’ for a 
short visit. It is not surprising that the 
attendance dropped from about 260,000 
in the years 1902-1907 to 220,000 or less 
in the years 1911-1914; it is equally gratify- 
ing that in a year without any unusual 
attraction to visitors the attendance should 
have reached 265,409 in 1916. The fact 
remains that the distance of an art museum 
from the center of the city is a disadvantage 
in this respect, and probably special effort 
must be made to develop such knowledge 
of it and interest in it as will attract visitors 
to make the necessary effort to come. 
Perhaps it is true that art as represented 
in the art museum makes no great appeal 
to the American people; that our art 
museums are for the few who have learned 
to care for art rather than for the many; 
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and that the primary duty of museums is to 
collect wisely for the future when the great 
art of past days can no longer be obtained. 
Even granted that such statements are 
true, is it not also the duty of an art 
museum to make every effort to increase 
the number of those who really profit by 
the collections it has made and exhibits? 
The efforts of our Museum in this direction 
have been by no means fruitless, and if 
wisely guided they should presently show 
greater results.”’ 


The American Association 


THES 2 MEIC A of Museuins held its annual 


ASSOCIATION meeting in New York City 

OF MUSEUMS the week of May lst. 
ANNUAL Qn the second day the 
MEETING 


sessions were in the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. 

The program for the morning had for a 
central theme ‘‘ Methods of Display,’’ first 
in art museums, second in other classes of 
museums, and finally in shops. 

Miss Margaret T. Jackson read a thought- 
ful paper on ‘“‘The History and Traditions 
of Museums,” which was followed by an 
inspiriting talk by Joseph Breck, of the 
Minneapolis Institute of Arts, on ““The 
Principles Governing Methods of Display.” 
Mr. Breck set forth convincing arguments 
in favor of arranging museum collections 
by periods rather than by classes of ob- 
jects. A telling point in this talk was the 
consideration of the physical comfort of 
the visitors in 2 museum of art. 

Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer delighted 
the members of the Association by a re- 
freshing talk on the duty of all in the 
profession of art to give the best training 
in the appreciation of art matters to chil- 
dren, especially the children of this genera- 
tion, which, because of the war, is the most 
precious generation ever born into the 
world. From the visitor’s point of view, 
Mrs. Van Rensselaer made it plain that 
people as a rule would not look at art 
objects unless conditions were made easy 
and agreeable for them, that a desire for 
the beautiful was inherent, that taste in 
general was bad, but that taste could be 
bettered by thoughtful training. 

Mr. W. Frank Purdy, of the Depart- 
ment of Sculpture of the Gorham Company 
with “Gallery Arrangement’? as a topic 
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gave an effective talk on the desirability 
of permitting objects of art to be handled 
by the visitor, with the idea that in this 
way only is art, sculpture particularly, 
really appreciated. 

Mr. Frederick A. Hoffman, of the Dis- 
play Department of the B. Altman & 
Company store, read a most interesting 
paper on ‘Window Dressing,” beginning 
significantly: “Back in the early years of 
window display work, nobody would have 
thought of asking a window dresser to 
take part in the deliberations of a gathering . 
of this artistic character, but today, 
although the display manager of the mod- 
ern big store is no less a commercial in- 
fluence than any other factor in merchandiz- 
ing, the display man has managed to 
struggle upward to that point at which 
men and women like yourselves, who are 
possessed of real understanding and appre- 

ciation of art, now recognize that there is 

something more in arrangement of a good 

_ shop window than a mere knack acquired.” 

Dr. Frederic A. Lueas told of the methods 
used in the American Museum of Natural 

_ History to make the exhibits of the greatest 
educational value and at the same time 
attractive to the general public. 

Mr. Benjamin Ives Gilman, of the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, talked of 
some of his problems concerning how to 
‘make art objects of real use to the public 
and of some of his methods of display, 
after which Mr. Toothaker, of the Com- 
mercial Museum of Philadelphia, gave a 
lantern slide exhibition, showing the meth- 
ods and reasons for the manner of display 
used in that museum. 

The purpose of the afternoon’s program 
was to bring the art museum into close and 
practical touch with workers in the in- 
dustrial arts. To this end the general 
subject, “‘The Producer and the Museum,” 
was discussed from several angles, the 
general relationship, the point of view of 
the manufacturer, the position of the 
craftsman, the view of the artist and the 

student of art and design. 

Mr. Albert Blum, of the United Piece 

“Dye Works at Lodi, brought out forcibly 
the possibilities of the advantageous use 
. of the art museum by the designer of fabrics 
i and textiles. 
An able and 


illuminating — statistical 
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paper was read by Miss Adelaide Hasse, 
of the New York Public Library, giving 
the number and circulation of the trade 
journals throughout the country, after 
which Mr. Henry W. Kent made a plea 
for the awakening of all museums to the 
opportunities within their grasp in the 
way of enlarging the scope and circulation 
of art magazines. 

After a valuable paper by Mr. J. P. 
Rome, Secretary of the Art in Trades Club, 
on the ‘Functions of the Trade Press,’’ and 
a discussion of its affiliations by William 
Laurel Harris, Miss Levy, of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, told of the fluctua- 
tions in auction room sales, illustrating her 
remarks by charts showing the rise and 
fall in prices of a number of famous paint- 
ings and tapestries covering a period of 
several centuries. 

The topic of the day gave cause for 
thought to all interested in museum work, 
and the efforts of those on the program 
should bring immediate valuable returns. 


Representatives of Federal, 

MEETING OF State and Municipal Art 
ART COMMIS- Commissions met on Tues- 
BtONS IN day May 15th in City Hall, 
PHILADELPHIA Philadelphia in conference 
to consider the subject of extending the 
field of activity now covered by Art Juries 
in a number of American Cities to others 
interested in municipal improvement as 
applied to the design of public buildings 
and monuments. The defacement of the 
landscape and buildings adjacent to the 
main lines of traffic between our larger 
cities by advertizing signs of all kinds was 
also one of the problems under discussion. 
Mr. Joseph E. Widener, President of the 
Art Jury of Philadelphia, temporary Chair- 
man of the meeting, introduced Mr. 
Arnold W. Bruner of the New York Art 
Commission, as the permanent Chairman. 
The Mayor of Philadelphia, Thomas B. 
Smith, in his address of welcome to the 
members of the conference, had considerable 
to say in reference to efforts to persuade 
him to disband the local Art Jury and his 
discovery, after investigation, of the peculiar 
fitness of the men composing that body 
for the work they were expected to do, 
resulting in his refusal to act in the matter. 
The location of the City Hall at the inter- 
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section of two of the principal thorough- 
fares of Philadelphia was subjected to 
criticism by Mr. Widener. Mr. John 
Quincy Adams a New York delegate 
criticised advertising signs extending over 
city sidewalks and Mr. Charles D. Maginnis 
of Boston condemned similar disfigurements 
along lines of railways, citing certain ex- 
examples of a scandalous nature on the 
way from Boston to New York. Mr. Eli 
Kk. Price reviewed the work of the local 
Arts Jury and the futility of trying to 
please everybody when the function of 
the Jury is to criticise. Mr. Charles 
Moore, President of the Federal Commis- 
sion of Fine Arts was present, but owing 
to duties connected with the War Depart- 
ment Col. W. W. Harts, the Secretary of 
that body was unable. to come. The 
delegates were entertained at luncheon at 
Lynnewood Hall, Mr. Widener’s residence 
containing one of the finest collections of 
pictures and illuminated books in this 
country and in the evening at a dinner at 
the Ritz-Carlton Hotel as guests of the 
Mayor. 


The City Club of Chicago, 


A agate 
Re an organization of men 
ACTIVITIES IN - : 
SIN interested in reforms, has 
CHICAGO 


set in motion various activ- 
ities in art altogether unexpected from such 
an organization. During the winter the 
Club arranged for a series of Chamber 
Musie concerts with popular programs 
every Tuesday by the Shostae String 
Quartet; invited exhibitions of paintings 
at the City Club, and quite lately has 
asked the cooperation of the Municipal 
Art League in a plan to erect small pieces 
of sculpture, such as artistic fountains or 
historical memorials, and to make exhibi- 
tions in obscure neighborhoods. The mem- 
bers of this Club argue that there are many 
interested in securing important works 
of art for public sites and but few interested 
in adorning tenement house or working 
men’s neighborhoods. 

The Lincoln Highway and the Dixie 
Highway crossing south of Chicago is 
marked by a fountain designed by George 
Ganiere, the sculptor, for the Arché Club, 
one of the largest women’s clubs in the 
city. From the center of a basin rises a 
torch, the insignia of the Club, and on its 
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shaft is a disk bearing on one side a relief 
portrait of Abraham Lincoln, and on the 
other a motto. The surroundings of the 
fountain aré* arranged with appropriate 
shrubbery as setting. The Southern Club 
discovered a triangle in this vicinity which 
it is planting and beautifying, and farther 
west in the State, the women of De Kalb, 
Illinois, are employing landscape architects 
to beautify the same roadway. 

Another movement which must influence 
creative art as well as appreciation of 
pictures in rural districts, is the action 
taken by groups of women’s clubs. The 
Illinois State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs is divided in sections according to 
the Congressional districts, these units 
of clubs meeting for mutual benefit every 
little while. The Eleventh District was the 
first to arrange an art exhibition of works 
of artist members, painters, sculptors 
and craftsmen living within the boundaries. 
Each woman’s club examined its territory 
and, to the surprise of everyone, a very 
commendable display was installed in a 
library hall in the village of Hinsdale, 
with some important pictures and ex- 
cellent examples of handicrafts. The 
Seventh District, including twenty-eight 
women’s clubs northwest of Chicago, ar- 
ranged for a similar exhibition last spring. 
Unappreciated artists were found, a sculp- 
tor of promise, and workers in metal un- 
known to any of the people in that locality, 
and the event promised to be one of in- 
terest. But. the: declaration of war and 
the demands of Red Cross work made it 
necessary to postpone the exhibition until 
autumn. Other Congressional districts far- 
ther in the country have signified their 
intention of having at least one art exhibit 
during the year by residents of the section. 

The Swedish Club has for some years 
fostered exhibitions by Svedish painters, 
thus bringing together the work of artists 
of that nationality from all parts of the 
country. Its exhibit last spring was re- 
markable for good portraits and land- 
seapes by men of Swedish birth, some of 
whom reside as far east as New England, 
while others—live as far west as Kansas. 
Arvid Nyhelm was perhaps the most dis- 
tinguished portrait painter exhibiting, Al- 
fred Lanssen the best painter of landscapes, 
and Charles Hallberg most noted as a. 
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marine painter. Mr. Hallberg was a 
seaman in early days, beginning painting 
late in life. One of his canvases now hangs 
in the museum at Gothenburg and others 
are owned in collections at Christiania, 
and also by institutions in western cities 
in America. 

The Artists Guild’s second exhibition 
of arts and crafts competing for prizes 
offered by the Fine Arts Building Corpora- 
tion was chiefly a display of ceramics and 
textiles. Miss Laura Mattoon’s dyes, 
block prints and embroideries after her 
own designs were unique; the colors almost 
barbaric in brilliancy but delightfully 
harmonized, and while the embroideries 
were simple in design the charm of rich 
materials and color was felt in their fitting 
combinations. Miss Mattoon was awarded 
a first prize. Mrs. Ione Wheeler’s lustre 


glass also received a prize. 


An interesting account was 
given by Mrs. Vaughan 
of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum at the Convention 
of the American Federa- 
tion of Arts in. Washington of an exhibition 
of native arts, by foreign-born citizens, held 
during May at the New Jersey State Mu- 
/seum in the City House at Trenton. The 
“way the Museum authorities went about 
‘collecting these arts was through invitation 
-of the pupils of the public schools. Each 
‘ehild was asked to go home and ask his 
or her parents to send to the school certain 
| Household articles which they had brought 
from Europe. Often they said: ““We can 
/not show these—they are just the ordinary 
(things we use.” But the teachers had 
‘impressed upon the children that that was 
‘exactly what was wanted. So the children 
‘brought their offerings to the Museum 
| Building and from these the Museum made 
1a selection. In this exhibition was to be 
‘seen some very beautiful Russian metal 
»work and Hungarian work as well as other 
\objects of considerable artistic interest 
yand value. The result was that almost 
‘the entire foreign population of Trenton 
‘visited the Museum while this exhibition 
‘was in progress and felt a civic pride in 
belonging to a State which recognized their 
own native Art. 


EXHIBITION— 
NATIVE ARTS 
OF FOREIGN- 
BORN PEOPLE 


BOOK REVIEWS 


LOMBARD ARCHITECTURE. By 
ARTHUR KINGSLEY PORTER, in four vol- 
umes—three volumes of text and an accompanying 
atlas (Volume IV) containing over 1,200 half- 
tone reproductions of photographs mainly taken 
by the author. Imperial octavo. Buckram. 
Edition limited to 750 copies. Yale University 
Press. Price, $50.00. 


The Yale University Press has issued, 
in the monumental work, entitled ‘‘Lom- 
bard Architecture” by Mr. Arthur Kingsley 


Porter, an important contribution to 
Architectural Literature. 
Mr. Porter’s interest in the art has 


previously been shown by his work on 
mediaeval architecture and in his treatise 
on “The Construction of Lombard and 
Gothic Vaults.” These studies aroused 
his interest causing further research for a 
period of six years. Half of this time was 
spent in Lombardy. The result of this 
work is seen in this publication. 

Volume I gives a general review of the 
subject, depicting the influences of trade 
guilds, ecclesiastic, civil and moral in- 
fluences upon the architecture of the times. 
It contains also a chronological chart 
noting the dates of some 400 buildings, 
printing in black, dates verified by docu- 
mentary evidence. 

An account is given of the master 
builders, their methods of organization and 
work, with a brief mention of architects, 
followed by descriptions of the powers and 
influences of the ecclesiastic and civil 
authorities. He reviews briefly the various 
forms of churches, circular and _basilican 
together with detailed descriptions of 
arches, barvel, cloistered, groined and 
circular vaults, buttresses and roofing. 

A brief review of twelfth century archi- 
tecture follows from the time of Lantremco 
of Modena with an account of Cluniac, 
Cloistered, Transition to Gothic and Cis- 
tercian architecture. A third of this 
volume treats of ornament giving a chapter 


each on Capitals, Church Furniture, 
Carved Fragments, Windows, Corbels, 
and Portals, The latter part of the 


volume describes sculpture, frescoes, mosaics 
and iconography. 

He then shows the bearing of morals and 
vices as well as history on the architecture of 


the country. 
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This volume ends with forty pages of a 
very exhaustive bibliography on Lombard 
architecture. 

Volumes II and III contain detailed 
descriptions of individual buildings ar- 
ranged alphabetically according to the 
town in which they are situated. 

Each structure is considered from five 
points. In the first division authorities, 
printed references, and illustrations are 
noted. -The second division gives docu- 
mentary information and references to 
inscriptions. The third division gives a 
description of the character of the building, 
its materials and other characteristics, 
noting date and character of alterations. 
The fourth division treats of carving and 
ornament. The fifth division gives the 
author’s judgment of the date and character 
of building and references to similar 
features in other structures. In this way 
approximately 265 churches are described 
in 176 towns. The quotations in the text 
from books, documents, inscriptions and 
references are full and complete. The 
Latin and Italian extracts are usually 
translated into English. 

From ten to seventy pages of text with 
from three to thirty-six illustrations are 
given to one building, depending upon the 
importance of the structure, historically or 
architecturally. 

There are many cross references where 
sunilarity of plan or detail exists between 
the building being described and others 
treated of in the book. 

Volume IIT ends with a complete index 
to the three volumes. 

Volume IV consists of royal quarto 
plates, loose in a portfolio box. These 
plates are preceded by an index with 
titles and reference to the number of plate 
and figures. 

There are 244 plates with from one to 
eight illustrations on each sheet which gives 
something over 1,100 illustrations. An 
interesting feature of the illustrations are 
hundreds of views, interior and exterior, 
of the smaller buildings, giving architects 
charming bits of architecture with which 
they are not familiar. We regret that the 
titles are not printed on these illustrations, 
as it is difficult to look them up by plate, cut 
and figured numbers in the index or to 
refer to them from the text and impossible 
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to identify them without this trouble. 
The drawings of which there are not many, 
are not on a par with the photographic 
reproduetions. 

The arrangement of the work is sys- 
tematic and thorough and shows inde- 
fatigable research and a clear perception 
of broad principles as well as minor details. 

It is the most ambitious undertaking of 
an American author in the architectural 
field of literature. and we should be gratified 
that such a work was produced by an 
American. It is the most important 
treatise on this phase of architecture, and 
while not so useful to the working architect, 
as it might have been with larger illustra- 
tions and measured drawings it will be 
most’ valuable as one of the most important 
historical reference books. 

GLENN Brown. 


PAUL MANSHIP—A CRITICAL ESSAY 
ON HIS SCULPTURE AND AN ICONO- 
GRAPHY. BY A. E. GALLATIN. With 
8 illustrations. John Lane Company, New York, 
Publishers. Price $5.00 net. 

Mr. Gallatin finds in “Paul Manship”’ 
a striking example of Sir Joshua Reynolds’ 
assertion that “‘the more extensive your 
acquaintance is with the works of those 
who have excelled, the more extensive 
will be your power of invention,”’ and traces 
in his sculpture the inspiration found in 
work produced in ancient Greece, during 
the Italian Renaissance, and by artists of 
India. 

“Even a casual examination of Mr. 
Manship’s bronzes,” he says, “will suffice 
to disclose his great reverence for the 
classical traditions and his love of the 
antique.” And adds, “It was largely this 
regard for tradition, coupled with a modern 
outlook, that produced the art of the 
Italian Renaissance.’”’ Mr. Gallatin be- 
lieves that too much stress today is put 
upon the virtue of mere originality and 
reminds us that every great artist has based 
his art and every great period of art has 
been based upon what has gone before. 

Not only does this essay assist to a 
keener appreciation of Mr. Manship’s art, 
but to a closer understanding of all art; 
to which end all art criticism should be 
directed. 


